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Litevature. 


CONFESSION. 
BY W. W. F. SYNGE, 


(Formerly Altached to the British Legation at Washington.) 
My first false love has married a char). 
“ Love, thou’rt a juggle and lie,” 
I said, as I rent her back that curl ; 
“ Fool! to be fooled by a foolish girl, 
Tho’ her lips were sweet and her teeth were pearl, 
Ad she gave me sigh for sigb.” 


The grave of the maiden that next I wooed 
Lies far across the sea ; 

For, oh! too weak in ber womanbood, 

Her kinemen’s wrath might not be withstood— 

Heav’a rest her soul! she was fair and good, 
And pure as Gud’s angels be. 


Bat the love of all loves sits here by my side, 
Oar baby on her knee ; 
Four fair children bave we beside 
(Seven sweet yeors ebe has been my bride), 
She is my darliog, my joy, my pride, 
And | know that she lovee me. 
Senne coeneeeeeneel 
THE VIRGIN QUEEN-—SCAN. 
A STORY PROM THE ARCHIVES OF SIMANCAS. 


Let the reader imegine a collection of many thousand dispatches, each 
equal in average length to the letters of a Times correspondent, equal 
in style aod manner to the best of such letters, and written by mea who 
bad means of knowing the inmost secrets of courts and cabinets, and he 
will be able to conceive the materials for English history which lie for 
the present unexamined in the Archives of Simancas, When newspa- 
pers had no existence, when the mails were the bags of government cou- 
riers, and private communicatious were rare and scanty, the sovereigns 
of Europe were exclusively deyendent on their owa representatives for 
the information oa which they bad to act; aod in the sixteenth aod 
seventeenth centuries the businees of diplomacy was conducted by the 
sbrewdest and keenest men whore services coaid be secared. 

In a department which was universally excellent, the ministers of the 
Coart of Spain were signally distinguished ; and among the many re- 
markable persons who, duriog those centuries, were seat by the Spanish 
mosarchs into Eogland, none perhaps deserved better of their own coun- 
try and woree of ours, than Alvarez de Quadra, Bishop of Aquila, am- 
bassador of Philip II. in London during the firet five years of the reign 
of Elizabeth. A bishop, De Quadra was ; buat not, as he justly boasted, 
“guch a sheep as English bishops were.’’ Devoted to his Charch, and 
ready to serve its interests by all means, fair and oe 
well aware of the etuff of which the world was made, in > 
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and be treated his master with necessary —- 
the correepondence of this person with Philip IJ., the Count de 
and Cardinal Granville, I have gathered the story which I am 


‘ about to tell. Isis not a common tale of scandal, gathered from the 


ttreets, or from the back rooms in palaces. It is foand gradually grow- 
ing through a long series of letters, and the circumstances of it were in- 
tertwined with the gravest politica! eveats of the time, 

For the first two years of her reiga, Elizabeth sat poised upon a shak- 
ing throne, in an equilibrium created only by two opposite interests. 
Her legitimacy was questioned on all sides, and scarcely insisted on by 
Anune Boleya had ween the wife of Lord Percy, not betrothed 
to him, bat secretly “ wedded, bedded, and all,” betore had attracted 
the firat notice of Henry VILL (the mystery of Aane Boleyn’s divorce is 
explained beyond the reach of tarther questioa by the Simaacas corres- 
poadence,) and the prior claims, on ali natural grounds, of Mary, 
Queen of Scote, were allowed both by the Coarts of Spain aod France, 
aod by the whote of the Catholic party in England. Bat the Queen of 
Scots was at that time the wife of the Dauphin ; and the Spanish Court 
coald not look without dismay on the union of Eagtand, Scotland, and 
France uader a single crowa. It would ve nothing lees (as Philip said 
himself) than inevitable ruin ; and the English Catholics (then two thirds 
of the population,) submitted to be guided by Philip’s counsel, and re- 
fased to listen to the entreaties which were incessantly urged upon them 
by the Court of Paris. There was a difference of opinion between the 
King of Spain aad his ministers. The Couatde Feria, who on the death 
of oar Eaglish Mary was sent over to sound the feeliogs of the Catholic 
nobility, reported that Elizabeth was untrustworthy and beretical, that 
some other pereon could be found who would unite the Catholic saffrages, 
and that it would be better to seitle the question at once by the sword. 
Bat euch a step would bave occasioned a fresh outbreak between France 
and Spaio. Philip, who trusted more to time and diplomacy than to 
force, imagined that he could control Elizabeth through the weakness of 
ber position ; and paying small attention to her religi opioions, be 
*upposed that by a safe marriage he could secare her ultimate allegiance 
both to Spain and to the Chareb. Let her be married to a Catholic 
Prince and the English lords themselves undertook that the religious 
qnestions settled by the reunion with Rome shoald not be reopened. 

Except for the singular position of the Queen of Scots, the Courts of 
France and Spaia would bave agreed upon a common course of action ; 
and although the cause of freedom in Eogland would probably have tri- 
umpbed eventually, the victory would have been won by a straggle 
tracted through the century, and Elizabeth herself in a!l boman likeli- 
hood, would have been shaken from her throne oa the first outburst of 
civil war. Bat Philip intimated to tbe King of France that he would not 
permit ber succession to be disturbed. He directed the English Catholics 
toremain loyal. He firet offered bimself as a husband to bis sister-in- 
law, and when he was declined on the ground of relationship, he pressed 
& marriage with a Prince of the House of Austria, which ber critical 
sitaation would not permit her wholly to rejec’. The claims of Mary of 

bung before her as a perpetual mevace, for the French did not 
their intention of enf g them, with Philip’s permission or 
without it. Tbe Austrian suitor was supported by the Dake of Norfolk, 
the Earls of Westmoreland anid Northamberland, Lord Montague, Lord 
Arundel, and the whele streagth of the Eaglish Catholics ; and she was 
obliged to coquet with the proposal, to play with it, to discoantenance 
or seem to w it, as ber danger was more or less oa i 
perhaps everything, to Sir Williem 
Cecil, whom the Queen had chos-n as her chief political adviser, 
was described by De Quadra asa maa of infaite ability, a heretic to the 
heart, “ poseersed by tea thousand devils,” caring for nothing except the 
which he was determived to carry out ;—-“ The of the 
Whole Protestant movement,” who sooner than fail would shuke every 
throne ia Europe ; and yet at the same time a maa who spoke the truth, 
“not a liar like the rest of them,” a persoa to be hated with a deadly 
hatred, but to be reepected and feared. 
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seized the moment while the Catholics were divided and perplexed, and 
harried Elizabeth forward into a restoration of the laws of Henry VIII. 
To bim kings and queens were of emall moment, compared to English 
liberty ; and while numerical strength lay with the conrervatives, the 
vitality, the energy, the trutb, was with the Protestants. Trusting there- 
fore to time, be appealed to the nobler side of Elizabeth’s nature. He 
assured himeelf that before Spain and France could coalesce, he could re- 
establish the Reformation on so strong a basis that if by-and-bye times 
ebanged he could afford to defy them. The Parliament met ; the laws 
of Mary were repealed, the Pope’s supremacy was abolished, the Catho- 
lic bishops were deprived, and a Protestant episcopate established in 
place of them ; and careless of Philip’s anger, be openly offered an asy- 
lum to the persecuted reformers in Flanders, who swarmed acrosa the 
Channel in thousands. 

Isball hope hereafter to tell the story of these great doings in 
its fulness. It is enough at present to say that Philip, after re- 
monstrating with Elizabeth io vain, watched her proceedings with 
an agony of indignation. The English Catholics, unable to understand 
his apatby, threatened to go over tothe Freoch. In incessant iaterviews 
with De Quadra, they —_— that they were betrayed, that they would 
sell themselves to the Tark sooner than bear “ to see heresy successful.” 
De Quadra shared their passion and united in their remonstrancee. ‘“ Let 
my master bold up his band,”’ he wrote to De Feria, “ and this woman, 
this devil, will be in the dust to-morrow.” The Catholic programme was 
drawa in a form which would give Philip every security he could wieh. 
They offered to proclaim a womau incapable of the succession, and to 
make a king of Darnley. 

But still Philip hesitated. He dreaded the Queen of Scots. He dis- 
trusted the orthodoxy of France, and was afraid of a general war and of 
a revolt in Flanders ; be still prescribed patience, and trusted to the suc- 
cess of the Aastrian marriage, while Cecil weat oa upon his way. 

Meantime the French were not idle. On the peace of Cambray the 
Italian army was recalled, but not disbanded. Shipyards and armouries 
rang with preparation. In 1559 the Scotch Calvinists broke into insur- 
rection, not without Cecil’s secret connivance ; and the French catching 
a» this opportunity, prepared to fling into Scotland their whole available 
strength, intendiog after they had crushed the Reformers, to cross the 
Tweed, where the northern nobles were already prepared to join them. 
The strength of the Protestants lay in the southern and western towns 
aod counties ; while north of Derby, if the muster were called out, they 
woald ia all likelihood go over to the invaders toa man. No resistance 
wes anticipated short of London; and the general expectation on all 
sides, so far as it can be gathered from the correspondence, was that 
Elizabeth would fall without a blow. 

Two ways were open to her by which to escape from the danger : one to 
make terms with Philip, and agree to marry the Austrian ; the other, to 
anticipate the invasion and Gght the French on the other side of the Tweed 
with the help of the Scottish Protestants. The first was recommended by 
the Duke of Norfolk, the country party. and the Catholics; the second 
by Cecil and the Earl of Bedford. Cecii’s policy went even further. He 
wished the Queen to marry the Earl of Arraa, to declare Mary to have 
forfeited her crown, and to unite the kingdoms. The Queen herself, how- 
ever, as will be seen, had private views of her owa which she commuai- 
cated to none of her advisere. While the Privy Council was sitting day 





While the marriage project was allowed to remain in suspense, Cecil 
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she was, and the i 
come aa te by accident, as Elizabeth assured De Quadra, she fell 


ease and was killed. 
A cabinet council was immediately held. Who were present De Quad- 


dra does not say; but the chief actor was still Cecil, in whom indigna- 


tion for the moment swe 
to detbrone Elizabeth a 
The Protestants would 


pt away all restraints of policy. It was proposed 
od send her at once with Dudley to m4 Tower. 
be satisfied with the proclamation of the Queen’s 
infamy ; and out of the many claimanis for the vacant throne, some one 
could be found whom the country would agree to accept. Some one ; 
but who was this some one tobe? For many days it was uncertain how 
the balance would turo. Elizabeth probably knew her danger, bat durst 
not move to defend herself. Dftaley, the nominee of the Catholics, was 
unacceptable to Cecil : he would be a mere playthiog in the hands of the 
reactionists, Cecil proposed to change the dynasty, to declare the 
Tudors asurpers, and proclaim the Ear of Hanoliogdom as the represen- 
tative of the House of York ; but the Earl of Huntingdon, as a Protes- 
tant, would be rejected by one half of the country, as Darnley would be 
rejected by the other. Philip, too, who would look patiently on Eliza- 
beth’s dethronement, would not countenance the substitation of a heretic, 
Many plans were suggested and laid aside; and among other measures 
taken hastily in the confusion was the secret marriage, su 


Cecil’s work, between Lady Catherine Grey and the Earl A Berifera. 
Bat after all was suid, agreement was found to be impossible, A civil 


war, @ French invasion, and Mary Stuart, seemed the certain uence 


of Elizabeth’s deposition ; aud if she could be prevented from nsult- 


ing the country by the marriage, it was determined for the present to 


spare her. (Such at least seems to have been the resolation, for at this 


point one of De Quadra’s letters is missing, and an epitome of it on} 
remains.) Atany rate there was to be no public disturbance ; and it 
she was to remain on the throne, it was necessary to shield her honour 
and hush up the murder. 

It is indeed within the limits of bare possibility that after all there 
was no murder. An inquest on the body of Lady Dadley was held at 


Cumnor, composed, as was said, of men who were no friends either to her 


husband or Antony Foster, the owner of the house whereshe died. The 
inquiry was reported to have been more than usually strict by Dudley’s 
desire, and the result was a verdict that the death was “a very misfor- 
tace.” But the occurrence of a convenient accident at ihe moment when 
it was anticipated, was a coincidence so singular that the findi 

of the jary gained no more credit at the time than it will fiat 


from the historian ; and the world in general had but rumour as the jus- 





of their suep , while we have before us the fatal evidence 
of Cecil’s words to De Quadra, which we may reasonably believe to be 
genuine. The council, however, were forced to make the best of it 
Amy Robsart was buried at Oxford, where some of them attended among 
the mourners, while Cecil by some meaas or other wrang @ promise from 
Elizabeth that at least she would not marry Dadley without the consent 
of Parliament, which he and she alike knew could never be obteined, 

Thus for the first months of the winter the matter hung in 

The Queen, it must be said, had made it necessary for Cecil to take the 
promise from her, for no sooner was the first danger over than she seemed 


to think she might go her way with impunity, and made nosecret of her 
intentions. If Amy Robsart was murdered, it was not Elizabeth’s fault 
that she did not expose herself to the same suspicions which attach to 























































































pro- | seriously compromising herself, that Cecil attempted remoastrance ; and 


after day, discussing what was to be done, the Qaeen sent Lady Mary 
Sidaey, sister of Robert Dadley, to the Spanish ambassador, and told him 
that ebe wished the Archduke Charles to come privately to London, as 
she could not marry a man whom ehe bad never seen; but she was so 
convinced of the peril of her position that she felt she could not stand 
alone, and she trusted she would be able to bring herself to do what the 
Kiog of Spain and so many of her own subjects so ardently desired. De 
Qaadra could not be certain of the Queen’s sincerity, especially as her 
communications with him were unofficial and mysterious. At all events, 
however, he reported what had been said. A correspondence followed 
between Philip, the Emperor of Austria, and the ambassador ; and as it 
was understood in Europe generally that, could the marriage be brought 
about, the French designs on England were to cease, come time was 
gained. The Freach tions were suspended, the Scotch insurgents 
— strength, and had leisure to carry out his own policy in the 





















paramour’s, and risk ber throne in her eagerness to share it with him. 
This was pretty well for the Virgin Queen ; and, after allowing for all 
possible exaggerations aod mistakes, was enough to destroy the reputa- 
tion of which she boasted. Had matters gone no furtber, it was enough 
and too mucb. But Elizabeth, though fettered by her Ministers, was not 
@ woman to bear restraint with patience. She id not part with ber 
hope ; and if she could not obtain ber wishes ia way, she set herself 
to find another, Io Jasuary, after an interval of quiet, in which nothing 
bow except scandal and the tongue of the Protestant clergy, Sir 


y, Philip Sidney’s father, and Dudley's brotber-ia-law, sought 
ouncil. Teo thourend men were raised in the counties where they could | ia his turn the secret chamber of De Quadra. Ostensibly the mesenger 
be most relied on. A firet of eighty sail was equipped and armed with | Of Lord Robert, he told the ambassador that what be had to say was to 
haste and secresy. Elizabeth grew cold again about be taken as coming from Elisabeth ; or, at all events, as not without her 
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te and 
events the Eoglish would be defeated in Scotland ; and Elizabe' 
be forced in spite of herselfto fall back ou the Archduke. 
Bat the fortane of war went otherwise. The French were shut up in 
Leith ; the English fleet did their duty, and no more reinforcements 
could reach them. At last, ia despair and io the simple interests of the 


to occapy Scotland against both parties, and toe Eng x ——_ - 
into submission, or else, with the support of the atholics, to de- 
throne her and give the crown to Darnley. vour to bimseif ; bat Cecil had replied resolately in the old 

That this was his secret intention there can be no deat, from a com- none, Nee Diag pan, ealig ny Fd a pag Ante dh —— ia a 

ch dence ; and the | Vou w 

Geir of Pecks thet oosnsthlag of tee ent eoald ts as Alpe, where the questions which disturbed Europe could 
discussed ; but it could have nothing to do with a Council 
the Pope at Treat; while the coming of a Nuncio wes forbidden 


law. 

Sir H Sidney’s communication to the Spanish ambassador 
this: That Elizabeth was furious at the preachers for the liberties w 
had been taken with her name; that she was sick of the excesses 
which the Reformation was ruoaming, and indignant at the thral 
which she was held by Cecil: Lord Robert Dadley, therefore, had 
him to say that, if the King of Spain would consent to his marriege wi 
the Queen, and would give them the support of the Catholic party, 
on their side would undertake to break finally with the heretics, re-estab- 
lish ‘‘ religion,” receive the Nuncio, and send deputies to Trent. 

The Ambassador, who for the moment could scarcely believe he was 
not asleep and dreaming, replied, as soon as he could collect himeelf, that 
it was a strange basiness. If the Queen was convinced she ought 
“ re-establish religion,” she should do it without stipulating any condi- 
tions, or mixiog with it matters of such questionable import. would 
write to his master ; but be could not answer for what Philip would aay, 
Indeed, before a resolution could be taken, he must eee the Queen bereell, 
and bear her wishes from her own lips. 

He then referred to the affair at Cumaor. God would never send a 
blessing on measures which had began with a murder, he said ; and if 
the public belief that there had been foul play was well-founded, they 
might epare themselves the trouble of speaking with him any more upom 
the subject. 

Sidoey replied that bis own feeling had been the same as the ambasza- 
dor’s; and if be believed that Amy Robeart bad been made away with 
unfairly, he would never have been the bearer of Dudiey’s message. He 
was, however, convinced that the public suspicion wae unfounded. He 
had bimself examiued into the circumstance with the nicest scruple. The 
death was ao accident, and nothing more. 

De. Quadra’s next visitor was Dadiey himself, who confirmed all that 
Sidoey bad stated ; and insisted emphatically that he was speaking for 
the Queen as well as bimself, They were both weary of en 

ae 


the 
hope that Eaglaod might consent to be represented in the Council; and 
io suatiy mild, was eatreating permission to send over a 
Naacio, would explain bis wishes, The Kiog of Spain had endorsed 
the Pope’s request, had urged compliance with it as a matter 
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of their policy and ia their expulsion from Scotland. As determined as 
ever to support the preteatious of the Queen of Scots when the opportu- 
nity should offer iteelf, they were as littie ready as Eogland to acqaiesce 
in the interference of the Spanish, while uaable to risk the chance of a 
general war. 

These events, which I have been obliged to tell briefly, terminated 
therefore in the complete triamph of Cecil’s policy. The Eaglish Catho- 
lics were confused and disheartened, believing themselves abandoned. 
The Reformation was establiebed in Scot‘and ; and Elizabeth, triumph- 
ant on all sides, was at once freed from the threat of an uowelcome mar- 
riage, and from all present danger of invasion and revolution. 

How did she reward the Minister whose skill had saved her? 

From the day of her accession, Elizabeth had drawn remarks on her- 
self by the special tavour which she showed to Lord Robert Dudley, the 
afterwards notorious Earl of Leicester. Scandal was busy with her 
name, and became so loud-voiced that De Qaadra was led to inquire 
curiously into ber antecedents in such matters. The reealt was ia the 
main favourable. There were many stories curreat to ber discredit ; 
bat on the whole the ambassador did aot believe them. She wasa wilful 
woman, he said, and a wicked beretic, but that wae the worse that could 
be said of her. Her regard for Dudley, however, was so palpable that 
it was a common subject of remark and censure from Protestants as well 
as Catbolice. He had a wife, indeed, but the wife never appeared at 
court ; and ehe was reported to have bad health, which report insisted 
was pot altogether nataral disease. Dadiey bimeself was incautious in 
bis language, aod dropped hints from time to time of prospects which 
might possibly be before him. The Queen at last was thought to be so 
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although, whea Elizabeth made the advance to the Spanish ambarsador 
aboat the Archduke, Dudley and bis sister were the persons through 
whom she communicated her wirhes, the Count de Feria wrote that he 
doubted whether ihey could be trasted to act honestly. 

Time, however, passed on ; the Scotch wars drew off public attention ; 
Amy Robsart did not die ; and the scandal was dying away, when one 


night, in the autama of 1560, Cecil came secretly to De Quadra’s house, and | required nothing except a promise of the Ki 





told him that all bis efforts had beea fraities*:, The Queen was rushing | In fact, what Elizabeth desired was that Philip should write a letier 
upon destractioa, and this time he could not save her. She had made | himself to the Queen, suggesting aod proposing the He might 
Lord Robert Dadley ‘‘ Master of the Government and of her own per- | say that, for the interests of Chrietendon, it was desirable that the Queen 
son.” Dudley’s wile was about to be mardered, and was at that moment | of Eogland should marry some one devoted to the Church ; that there 
with difficulty “ guarding hereelf against poison.” Dead to honour, bliad | seemed no hope of her marrying & foreign Prince ; and that among her 
to danger, aad careless of everything but the gratification of her own pas- | subjects she could choose no one who would be more Levee f to him- 
sion, Elizabeth would be conteaded with nothing leas than raising Dad- | self than Lord Robert Dudley. In this way all difficulty wou be obvi- 
ley to the throne, and the anhappy Amy Robesart would not be long an | ated ; end invited by the sovereign to whom all Catholies ia Europe 
obstacle. For himself, like a prudent marioer before a storm, be intea- | looked for guidance, they would be certain of eupport from the English 


ded to retire from the public service. His interference had availed |! 

notbiog ; be would now only stend aside and watsb the revolution which 

would be the instant inevitable consequence of the Queen’s ineaaity. 
While the ambassador was cypheriog this extraordinary 

to bis master, the newe arrived ia London that Amy 

dead. She was staying (as all readers of Kenilworth kaow 

Hall, a place aboat three miles from Oxtord. For what 


n Bishop listened, and said but little. As in daty bound, he 
ported to bis master the advances which had been made to him ; 

scarcely concealed to Philip the contempt with which be them. 
He Dadiey as a vain and shallow fool, and he knew too 
Cumnor | the homour of the Howards and the Percies to believe t 
the guidaoce of Eoglund to the son of the parocnu 
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purpose she | trust Nort 
had beea placed there no sufficient evidence remains to show ; but there while both he and they had other views for the restoration of 
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THe Albion, 








fem. Francis II. had died in the midst of these transactions. The Queen 
of Scots, the link being broken which connected her with the French, 
was no looger an object of suspicion to Spaio. The Eoglish lords were 
already proposing to marry her to Darnley, and unite ost Elizabeth 
their double claims and_preteoces. In these two the Bishop eaw the na- 
tural instruments of the revolution. Lord Robert Dadley’s overture be 
thought worth encouragement, only as the most simple and certain 
means of destroying Elizabeth. However the marriage might be ma- 
naged, he was satisfied that the day which followed it would light her 
to the Tower. 

Throwing a mask, however, over his soggn, and reserving bis real opi- 
nion for the King, be gave a vague but smooth answer. He could say 
nothing definite till he beard from his master ; but a coorier should be 
sent off post haste. Meanwhile, he again pressed to see Elizabeth hereelf. 
Some difficulty was made; but the Bishop persisting, the Queen gave 
way in ber anxiety to gratify him, and granted him a private interview, 
when the treacherous ambassador probed her secrets. 

The details of that strange meeting one would be carious to kaow ; 
but the Bishop this time kept the mystery of the confessional sacred. 
The sum of what passed, he said, came generally to this :—that Elizabeth 
admitted “ she was no angel ;” that she loved Dadley dearly, and hated 
the reetraist in which she was held by Ceci), and that she would be very 
gratefal if her kind brother would come to her aesistance. 

Pbilip’s replies are less complete than De Quadra’s letters ; bat there 
Temaio rough drafis and notes in bis bandwritiog, or his secretary’, to 
show the view which he took of these wonderful intimatione. At firet he 

@ decent shock at the conduct of his sister-in-law. God, how- 
ever, be allowed, could bring good out of evil ; and ualess he thought it 
necersary to conceal his real thought from bis minister, he was inclined 
to look with a kind of favour on the proposal. He loved iatrigue and 
back-door diplomacy, and there was something in this thing which suited 
hie hamour. “ It will be better not to reject,” he said, “ what, in default 
of other opportunities, may be of use ; but it will be well that the Queen 
should show that she issincere. She should let the Catholic bishops out 
of the Tower. She should proclaim toleration, and allow Mass to be said. 
I shall then know that she is not trifling with me.” 

Still he told De Quadra to say all that was kind for him ; and if, after 
consideration, the proposed letter should teem desirable, he would not 
refuse to write it. 

correspondence upon this became intensely complicated, the in 
ner drama of selfishness interweaving itself with the outward events of 
history. Io Elizabeth herself there was an evident struggle. At times 
she abandoned hereelf to her infatuation. At times her noble nature re- 
aseerted itself. Now she would complain to De Quadra of the servitude 
in which ehe was beld by Cecil ; now she would throw herself again on 
Cecil’s guidance, and try to break the spell cast over her by Dadley. 
Cecil, coon master of the offer made to P ilip, dexterously snatched the 
manegement of the intrigue out of Sidoey’s and Dudley’s hands. He 
and De Quadra, each anderstanding the other’s game, played against one 
another for Elizabeth’s very throne and soul. Through the incautious 
language of one of De Quadra’s household, Elizabeth’s treachery to the 
Retormation got wiod in Loudon, and the indignation became so frantic 
that Cecil durst not come to an open rupture with Dadley, lest there 
should be an icstaot insarrection. He was forced to humoar the pro- 
posed coming of the Nancio, embarrassing it only with the condition— 
which he knew could not be complied with—that he should be accredited 
to Elizabeth with her full title of “defender of the faith.” He did not 
openly object to the King of Spain’s intercession in behalf of Dudley ; 
he fncleted only that it should be laid before Parliament. 

While Ei th hesitated, Dudley and De Quadra were urging, on the 
tide, a secret, or at least a precipitate marriage. The prepara- 
tions might be secretly completed. A form of Parliament, three lords, 
three bishops, and nine or ten of the Commons, could be called to- 
hose devotion Dudley could depend ; and with the nominal 

ol , the ceremony could be completed before Ceeil or 
could interfere. Philip came round to the views of his am- 
to expect any serious from the marriage ; bat 
li encouraged to further it, as a means of destroying 
he described her in letter after letter as becomin 
hopelessly entangled. So absolutely in his power di 

he believed he could rain her witha word. The 
Parliament being relinquished as dangerous, an at- 
privately on the Lords. Oa the 23rd of April, 
Garter met for the Lord Suse: 
the Queen should be invited to 
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move. 
el intrigues in active progress, 
object was to save the Reformation (and to save the 
he well knew was his only way to save the Qacen), was 
and Sir Nicholas Bacon keeping up artificial diffical- 
way of the comiog of the Nuocio. He desired to entangle the 
the Government with the iaterests of Protestantism ro inextri- 
they could not be severed. An insurreetion in Ireland, ia 
proposed Nancio’s hand could be traced, @me conveniently to 
hie assistance, and Elizabeth not daring to interfere, a number of Ca- 
tholica were arrested and imprisoned purposely to exasperate them ; 
while, , on the side of France, Cecil established a close and intimate 
comman' with the Prince of Condé and the chiefs of the League. 
On the other side, the Spanish Government and the Catholics were 
forming relations with the Queen of Scots. Philip offered her bis son, 
Don Carlos, and Carlos was in many ways a tempting bait both to 
her and to the Scottish Lords. Io default of Don Carlos, there was an 
Austrian Prince ; or, if she preferred the choice of her friends in Eog- 
land, there was her cousin, Lord Darnley ; bat whichever of the three 
she might choose, she was to have Elizabeth’s throne for her dowry. 
And the Spanish ambassador was able to “congratulate himself that at 
last the course of the English Catholics was clear. They knew where to 

look and what to do. 

il of course knew all this, and while he could not overcome Eliza- 
beth’s passion, either by fear or argument, he was able to control her 
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Nancio question pressiag, he carried a resolation ia council, that 
for divers reason, the coming of an envoy from the Bishop of Rome was 
inexpedient and dangerous. Elizabeth was forced into a consent, and a 
formal refueal was sent. Philip, less skilful in each matters than be be- 
came in later years, would at once have broken off all relationsbipe with 
her ; bat the Bishop of Aquila desired permission, which he easily ob- 
, to play out a little further the Dudley drama. It was an amase- 
ment to him to watch the workiog of the ultimate iaflaeace on Eliza- 
beth’s mind; and never doubting that if the temptation was well 
femme pe the woman’s weakness would in the end prevail, he entertained 
himeelf with observing ber as sbe trifled with destruction. He heard 
patieace the exasperated outcries of Lord Robert, he listened with 
affectionate sympathy to Flizabeth’s lamentations over the tyranny of 
the heretics, which she was unable to resist. He even advised Philip 
atill to write the letter which Elizabeth had asked for, in the hope that it 
might tempt her into a secret marriage. His single object was to betray 
into some act which would outrage the Protestants beyond ea- 
@arance, when, “abborred” as she had made herself, she would fall 
over the precipice to perditi 
I will close this hasty article with a letter which breathes the very 
spirit of the scene and time ; 80 keeo and clear it is, that three centuries 
seem to roll back from off the world’s age a3 we read. It is dated the 
3th of June, 1661, and is addressed by the Bishop to Philip. There had 
been some fresh iil-usage, deserved or undeserved, of Catholics. A nam- 
ber of them bad been taken to Westminster, and fined for having at- 
tended mars. “ Five or six clergy, who,”’ the Bishop said, “ were pil- 
loried for necromancy. A horoscope bad been found upon them, with a 
calculation of the Queen's and Lord Robert’s nativities, with other pa- 
pers and strange things ; he did not know what. They would have been 
of no moment had they not fallen into the bands of men who were glad 
to turn priests into ridicale.” 





“On St. John’s day (the letter proceeds) the Lord Robert gave a 
party, to which by the Queen’s order I was invited ; and I took occa- 
sion of sentences to esk ber whether her secretaries and council- 
lors were satisfied, or whether there were to be more of such doings? I 
put it to her aleo whether the realm bad received any particalar advan- 
tage as yet from their endeavours to make discoveries of treason? She 

that the secretary was not in faa!t, and that the world might sa 
what it pleased. At last, however, she said it could not be denied that 
your Me, had been a universal benefactor io this realm, and had 
never injured a creature. With more to the same effect. 


himeel 
tion | played cannot fail to excite admira*ion. 


“ T continued to show myself shocked and displeased with the coadact 
of the councillors ; I told ber [ was surprised at her condact, She ought 
not to give herself up to men so led away by passion as they were, espe- 
cially ia matters which directly or indirectly concerned religion. If she 
yielded to them and their hamours she would never pacify the kingdom 
or koow either peace or quietaess, 

“Sbe listened to me with ber usual patience, and thanked me for 
what I had said. Afterwards, in the evening, we were in a barge, from 
which there was a view of the games; and she, Lord Robert, aad I, 
being alone at one end of it, they began to flirt (comencdron 4 tratar bur- 
las), which she likes better than talking of businese. The amusement 
was carried pretty far, and at last Lord Robert said to her that here was 
I upon the spot ready to act as minister, and if she liked they « - 
theo and there be betrothed. She showed no sign of displeasure. She 
was afraid, sbe said, that I did not know safficient Eoglish. I encouraged 
them for a time in their coquetrier, At last, speaking seriously, I told 
them both that if they would be guided by me, they would shake off the 
tyranny of those coancillors, who had made themselves masters of their 
sovereign and of the State ; they would re-establish religion, and give 
bac« to the realm the peace and anion of which it was in euch deep need. 
They could then marry at their pleasure, and with that coadition I would 
officiate at their nuptials with the greatest happiness, Then they could 

nieh at their pleasure whoever tried to thwart them; for with your 

ajesty as their support they would have nothing to fear, while as 
— were at present it seemed as if the Queen might not take a bus- 
band except when and as it pleased Cecil and Cecil’s confederates. 

“T enlarged on this because I see that if we cannot separate her and 
Robert from them, things will go on as they are ; whereas, if God please 
that we can make a breach between them, we can then do all that we 
wish with ease. I have thought it best to go on in this smooth way be- 
cause, if I keep aloof from the Queen I shail leave the field vs to the 
heretics, and shall be playing iute their hands ; whereas if I keep her 
in good bumour with your Majesty, have at any rate some hope of 
persuadiog her, especially should heretics give ber an opening, as 
they are not unlikely todo. They cannot endure to see me so much at 
the Queen’s ear, or on such good terms with Lord Robert. 

“ Your Majesty may perhaps thiok that by actiog in such a manner I 
am prejudicing the cause of the Catholics, but I beseech you to have no 
uneasiness on this score. You may aesure yourself that | know what I 
am about, and that I shall aot go too far. The Catholics are devoted 
to your Majesty, and there is no danger in putting their affection some- 
thing to the test. It is not three days since the persons of whom your 
Majesty kaows have been again ia communication with me. They assure 
me that their party never were so strong as at the present moment, nor 
the Queen so detested and abborred.”’ 


Cecil, and Cecil only, saved Elizabeth from the rain with which she 
was dallying. The koowledge that she eecaped at last into a reigo of 
outward success and splendour, hardens our judgment, and provokes us 
rather to condema her folly than sympathize ia ber trial. Were it not 
so, we coald not think without pity of a youog women of twenty-seven, 
whose nobler aod baser natures were contending for supremacy, 
eatangled in a shameful passion from which she could not free herself, 
which bad involved her already in , and perhaps in crime; and 
with the tempter at ber ear mocking ber with the hope of an elysium, 
bebind which, as he well knew, lay a dungeon and a scaffold. 

But the tempter failed, and Elizabeth was d; rhaps 
rather by ber intelligence than by ber conscience ; for she could not 
part wholly with her lover, who remained till his death to discredit her 
goveroment by his ehare in it. She, however, if not Lord Dadley, had 
sense enough to obey Cecil, and she had good feeliog enough not to 
quarrel with him, asa meaner person would have quarrelled, for the 
service which he had rendered her. Left to her own guidance, she would 
have buried her name in infamy. Sabmitting to follow Cecil, she be- 
came the Gloriana, the Throned Vesta! of the West, the heroine and the 
champion of tbe Reformation. Her faults were forgotten in the triamph 
of her policy, and the love of her subjects grew with the hatred of her 
enemies. She became a goddess, an idol of clay transfigured by imagi- 
nation into a divinity, Her intellect grew with her years; and her 
thwarted w= were compelled for the future to expend themselves in 
trifliog. But these dark hoars of her trial left their shadow on her to 
the last. She lived with a hungry and unsatisfied heart, 


, and she died 
miserable. J. A. Froups. 
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BOLD EAGLE-NESTING. 

The April number of the Beitung ishes an interesting acoount 

ob the Saunton oh cn nebo euntn Goat Arco. The account is 
written by Count Arco if. . The courage and determination die- 
On the 13h of June last, Count 
Arco arrived at , an estate belonging to Prince Frederick of 
Walbarg: Woblegg- Waldeee, in the so-called Allgiiu, about thirty Eoglish 
miles from the e of Constanée. The object of Count Arco’s visit was 
the destruction of the eagle’s nest in question. 
In a ridge of rock, about 500 feet in height, the eagles bad built their 
home, in a cavity about 25 feet below the summit. To reach this cavity 
there was no possibility for any human being by any practicable path. 
Half way up the wall of rock there was a chamois track, in no place 
broader than two or three feet, upow which an experienced chamois- 
hunter might veature ; but to get closer to the nest was a task of no 
common difficulty. Ono this track there was one small fir-tree below the 
nest, and a bush higher up. After a careful examination of the 
locality, Couat Arco resolved to undertake the task. His plan was 
to turn the bush into an ambush for shooting the old birds, and then to 
captare the eaglet alive. We give Count Arco’s narrative in his own 
words : 

“ Weber, the prince’s game-keeper, and myself, collected branches of 
fir-trees aud built a sort of but, with loopholes to get a shot at the old 
eagles. Oo Jane 14, from 4 A.M. to 6 P.M. I sat in this hut; the rain 

red in torrente. At three o’clock the female eagle came to the nest ; 
fired, the distance being about sixty yards. I saw the eagle fall, but 
waited patiently three hours more in tue hope the male bird would come. 
At six o’clock I went down to endeavour to find the eagle, but in vain. 
I went to bed somewhat disappointed. During the night it poured rain, 
and the rain continued on the 15th. With Weber, and one of the men, 
we again went in search of the shot eagle, and in less than a quarter of 
an hour we found it betweea two rocks, not two yards from the epot I 
had carefully examined before. Wet to the skin but gratified with the 
result of the search, I returned to Robrmoos. In addition to the rain a 
densa fog came on, so that it was impossible to do anything else that 
day. I amused myself by packing up the bird to send it to Munich to 
be staffed. 

“ Towards evening it cleared up a little, and strolling in the valley I 
saw the male eagle high up in the heavens poising about. I eould 
scarcely await the morrow ; [ was up at 4 A.M. on the 16th. I saw the 
eagle, bat a long way from the nest. He suddenly vanished. By the 
time I reached the top, he was again there, and made a bold onslaught 
on me, bat never closer than eighty yards, when he most respectfully 
shot downwards, like an arrow into the valley. I nevertheless spent the 
whole day in my ambush, bat all ia vain. On Sanday, the 17th, I went 
with Weber to mass at ten o’clock. I saw the eagle hovering about, and 
azain took up my quarters, but with no avail. On the 18th rain and fog 
again. At noon it cleared up a little, and | was again at my post. The 
eagle showed at five o’clook, hovered about, and thea disappearei. I 
began to fancy that I bad a task before me that required no common 
patiesce, skill, and good luck. 

“The 19th was a beautiful day. I was upat my post at 280 A.M., Lat 
the cold was eo intense that I felt inclined to returo, when the appear- 
ance of the eagle threw warmth into my body. He hovered about for 
some time, and then perched upon the sammit of the rock, with a fixed 





y | every time, I thought, I 


geze upon my ambusd, never taking his glance off it. The distance was 

about 200 yards. I examined bim with a telescope through a crevice, 

and felt convinced that he was endeavouring to ascertain whether I was 

there or not. His endless movements with head, neck, and eyes, were 

most interesting. I reeolved, however disagreeable it was, not to move, 

fectly aware that the slightest motion on my part would be discerned. 

hose were two heavy hours. At last he spread bis wings and disap- 

peared behind the wall of rock. I now thougbt, if he has not discovered 

me, he will think all safe and fetch food for the young one ; if he does 

not return, he must bave discovered me. An hour bad ecarcely pacted 

when I heard the rush of his wings, aod at the same moment he swept 

close past the nest, aod with great skill and canning threw a young kid 

he bad in his claws into the hole; then with closed pinions let himeelf 

drop like a stone 200 feet into the valley, when he 

All this was the work of a moment, and I 

completely disconcerted by this skilfal manceuvre ; if he plays t 

do not know bow to hithim. A little 

o'clock in the afterooon I 

eame manner aa in the mornio: 





pitched downward 
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at bim. It was quite clear 
o’clock when I returned home ; I had been sixteen hours in 
ourteen of which I sat patient:y on one spot—no emall feat 
as anyone will admit. 
“ Oo the 20th Jane, at balf-past one in the morning, I was again at 

— and, owing to the darkoess, my way up was not an 
‘our o’clock the eagle — made his appearance, and, 
about for some time, up bis old place opposite me, 
hour in my direction without moving. At last he rose, and 
off. Now, thought I, be bas gone for food for the young 
long hours I waited patiently. I felt intol y sleep 
ecarcely keep my eyes opea. Perfectly still on the 
to fire at every moment, was very trying; bat my zeal ov 
and, surely enough, shortly after nine o’clock, my ear caught 
ot his wings. I took a quick and steady aim at the 
past near the nest on the two former occasions, and fi 
passed to throw in the food, before he bad time to let himeel. 
valley, aad, though the distance was fall sixty yards, I had 
tion of seeing him fall heavily into the valley. Oa going bel 
him, and hastened back to Rohrmoos with my prey, to take measures 


capturing the eaglet.” 
enough, but spoiled, to 
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The capture of the eaglet is interestio 
extent, by the eelf-praise the writer needlessly bestows apon himeelf 
bis courage and perseverance. We shall, therefore, leave out the 
eulogy, and simply give the facts. 

Having collected together tea workmen, Count Arco, with two 
keepers, and ladders, tools, ropes, &., proceeded to the summit 
rock above the nest. After eight hours’ work, Vogler, one of the 
having volunteered, was let down by a rope, provided with a long 
with a grappling-iron at the end of it, to hook on to the branches 
of the nest, as it was impossible to reach it otherwise owing to 
jecting rock. Vogler was first let down on to the path, and the 
up towards the nest. He was, however, scarcely 30 ft. up in the 
his head became giddy, and he shouted out, “ mira! Lae mi 
verlier da verstand !” (A patois: “ Let me down! Let me down! I 
ing wy senses !'’)—a request that was immediately complied wi 
moreover, had discovered that the pole was at least 10 ft. 
After a sort of council of war, the conclusion was come to that 
way to capture the young bird was to get a ladder 100 ft. in leng 
night was spent io preparing two old ladders, and in fabricating 
one. We will again quote nt Arco: 

“ At 5 A.M. on the 21st of June we had the ladders taken up by 
teen workmen. The keeper, Weber, was left on the summit with tea 
men to manage the ropes, whilst I and two keepers, Vogler and Baader, 
took our positions on the chamois track below. Owing to the pa 
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rock, however, all direct communication with those above was 

We could neither eee them nor hear them ; it was therefore necessary to 
station some one on one side commanding a view of both parties to give 
the neceseary signals, as the slightest mistake might terminate in the 
death of the man non ladders. We had great difficulty in warp- 
ing the three ladders toge and then drawing them up by the rope, 
The six men with me doubted very much whether it would answer, 
after bard work we managed it. The three ladders, meaeuring 110 feet, 
were at last drawn up, and then dropped. After intense Jabour the lad- 


an angle of about 90 degrees; the second ges three, 
feet long, stood perfectly perpendicalar ; the third, 34 feet long, was at 
an angle of about the same as the first ladder, but backwards, leaning on 
the branches which formed the outside of the nest, bat still nearly two 
feet from the entrance. It was 3 P. M. when this was accomp! aod 
I now asked the men if either of them would go up the ladders. 
all declined. They said the slightest slip of the ladders would be 
I therefore resolved to try it myself. I bad ehot the oid birds, and come 
what might I would not let the young one die of hanger. I my 
instructions in case of an accident. Above all things T insisted the 
long as I was on the ladders no one was to utter a word, and that 
they see me fall with or without the ladders, they were not to call 
but leave the management of the ropes entirely to the discretion of 
men above. A rope let dowa from the top was fastened rouod my 
to serve in case of the ladders breaking. In my u 
considerably ham 
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me the idea that only a rope-dancer should have undertak 
For a moment, thinking of my wife and thirteen chi 
would be better to beat a retreat. Considering, how 
ladder did not slip from the top, it sould bear my whole 
backwards by its own balance, I advanced, hanging on 
which sight, the men below afterwards told me, made 
cold. I had now reached the point where the ladder r 
branches, and had about ten steps atill to mount. I fou 
instead of being an opening of two feet, was at least 
that the ladder was at least six or eight feet too short. 
ble branches collected by the had deceived us. What 
done? To retura as I came did not suit my inclination at 
the hope at least to get a glance into the eyry carried it. Ad 
with the greatest precaution, holding on firmly by the branches 
the steps of the ladder, I now had the atep of the ladder in my 
and the nest was stil! five feet above me ; all that I could do now was 
lean with all my weight against the branches, trusting to their su 
I thrust my bands and arms as deeply into them as I could, 
trying every branch till I found two that eeemed firm. This lasted some 
time, as some were rotten, and broke as I pulled at them. I now 
with my feet on the top step of the last ladder. Holding on tightly by 
both bande, I could see into the nest. In front of me lay a carcase of 
some animal in a putrid state, with millions of maggots crawli 
it ; the stench nearly upset me. I had not much time to e 
contents of this splendid residence. Leaning forward on my knees, I 
foand, to my despair, that the eaglet bad sought refage in the farthest 
cerner of the cavity, at least four feet deep. Holding firm with my left 
band, I paid my respects to this Prince of Wales of bird-royalty, by tak- 
ing off my bat to him, and then waved it that the men below might see 
I bad arrived safely. I now took a glance at the comforts of the nest, 
and discovered half a dozen kids, hares, birds, a weasel and heaps of 
bones, all more or less devoured and putrid, with swarms of vermia of 
ae description. 

“ Bat how was I to catch the young one? I dare not craw! inside, a8 
I might not be able to find the top stepof the ladder to make my retreat; 
and to have to spend a couple of days or nights ia such quarters, till 
was rescued, was not temptiog. At last I hit upon an idea. I selected 
the longest stick I could find, and stirred up the young geotleman ; this 
succeeded perfectly. Lustinctively he attacked the stick, driving his 
claws into it ; at the same moment I drew him rapidly towards 
seized him with my right hand by the back of the neck. I bad ooly one 
hand free, and it was no easy task to bind bim, as he fought 
with both claws. Before I ascended the ladders I bad placed between BY 
teeth a dog-lasb, fancying that I might fiad some difficulty in putting my 
hand into my pocket ior it. He stuck, however, so firmly to the branches, 
that it was all I could do to get him loose. My left hand and arm were 
getting tired, and I feared I shoald have to let go. If I can bat spare @ 
thamb and fore finger, I thought, I will manage it. Throwiog my body 
forward I held on by three fingers. I i 
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on his back and made a 
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nd the old holes, and, still holding firm by the branches, I 
any eoted, and step by step climbed down the ladders and joined 
ow. 
~~ eee = o’clock when the operation was over. We returned in tri- 
umpb to Robrmoos, the young eagle carried in front,and the whole night 
was pent in jollification. 

«Qo the following day I started for Manieh with the eaglet, and he is 
now enjoying excellent health near the Kécig-see (a lake in Bavarian 
Tyrol), with @ comrade I had previously captured, having been let down 
to the nest by arope. Any gentleman who wishes to make his acquain- 
tance is heartily welcome.” 

i 


ADVENTURES OF ALI MAHMUD. 


Nothing surprises readers of Oriental stories, such as the Arabian 
Nights, more than the repid changes of feelf™g exhibited by tbe chief 
actors, aod the frequent inadequacy of the motives assigned to produce 
such changes. Thas, the tyrant suddenly relents on his hearing his in- 
tended victim recite some moving lines from a Persian poem, or some 
moral text from the Koran ; the bad man casts bis slough of cruelty and 
eelfishnets, and appears in the radiance of complete virtue, for no better 
reason tban that he has listened to 4 good story or a witty saying. Jus- 
tice is ditarmed by en epigram ; the burglar abandons his booty on ac- 
cidentally “tasting the salt”’ of the houeeholder ; the genie is your 
friend or enemy accordiog as you or lose some magic riog or 
Jamp ; and lovers and loved ones (bet this, perhaps, is common to the 
whole world) sre at the mercy of all kinds of vicissitudes, that change 
the carrent of a life in the turning of an eye. The East bas been called 
the land of unbeoding conservatism ; buat it is also the land of violent 
revolutions, and this unstable element seems not only to affect the fate 
of thrones, bat to modify the character of the various peoples. The Per- 
sians, in particular, are remarkable for their impulsive and fickle cha- 
racter, a8 aby one may see in the wonderful collection of tales which bas 
given to the Weet its chief impressions of the East ; for the book beloved 
of our childhood is really more Persian than Arabian, despite its title, 
the maoners depicted being those of the cultivated dwellers in Bagdad 
and Shiraz, not those of the solitary and sullen wanderers in the deserts 
of the great Red Sea peninsnla. 

The story which we are now proceeding to relate is a story of actual 
Persian lite at the present day ; but it has many of the features of the 


chief characters are persons stil! living, or who were living very recently ; 
though the names have been altered to avoid giving offence. The reader 
will observe in it one of thore sudden revalsions to which we have al- 
ready alluded ; but the motive is noble, being based on the principles of 
ebarity and forgiveness. 

Ali Mabmad was a native of Tabriz, and was born of respeo'able pa- 
rente. When he attained the age of twenty five, bis father, Haji Husein 
Rababim, wished him to become » pilgrim, though he had already vi- 
sited the sbrives at Meshed Ali and Kerbella ; 0, having been supplied 
with a horse and all the y accoutr be was despatched 
with the great caravan leaving Persia for Mecca ia the autamn of every 
year. Tue journey to the Holy City was successfully performed. After 
passing Hamadan on their homeward journey from Mecca, he and three 
others were lagging a little behind the caravan, when they were sud- 
denly attacked by a party of Kirmaubah Kards, cut off from succour, 
and carried away. The brigands, after plundering their captives of all 
they possersed, detained them as slaves; and the remainder of the pil- 
grime, not daring to go ia search of their missing companions, proceeded 
onward to Tabriz, and there gave out a prodigious story, to the effect 
thet the absent companions had been carried off by the Genii or Evil 
Spirits of the desert. This was the news with which Haji Husein Raba- 
him was met, when, with handreds of his {rieads, mounted on richly-ca- 

horses, he rode out beyond the gates of the town for the pur- 
pose of welcoming his son home. “Your son,” be was told, in answe 
to inquiries, when be had Jooked in vain for the features of Ali Mabm 
in the long cavalcade of dusty and sunburnt pilgrims—“ your eon was 
carried off by the Genii near Hamadan. He proved insincere to the 
words of the Prophet (may his name be exalted!), who thought fit to 
deliver bim into the bands of the Evil Spirits.’ The blow fell with so 
sudden a chock on poor Hoeji that be was seized with a dizziness, and 
fell from his horse ; and the acimal, rearing at the eame moment, dashed 
his hoof into the old man’s skull. Two hours after, the remains of Haji 
Hasein Rabahim were deposited in their last resting-place. 

In the mean while, ; Ali Mabmad remained in ——~ and in fetters, 
antil, one day, being allowed comparative liberiy, he was sent out on to 
the to attend a herd of cattle. oye fey eed vag Lamy 
and, leaping on its back, he made a bold dash for freedom, — - 
cessantly for mapy hours, and at length reached the town of Kirman- 
shab. flere he sord the horse, and, with the proceeds in his pocket, set 
out on foot for Teheran, where he learnt for the first time the lamentable 
fate that had overtaken bis father, and was also informed that the prince 

vernor of Tabriz hed a ated all the property of Haji Harein 

babim after hisdeatb. Ali Mahmud was mightily enraged against the 
prince ; but, previous to taking any steps towards the recovery of the 
plunder, he was compelled by the Persian usage to go through the cere- 
mony of mourniog for the death of bis parent. As soon, however, as 
the hired bowlers had howled their appointed time (namely, eight-and- 
forty hours, allowing for necessary rest and refreshment), the son, wind- 
ing a red pocket-bandkerchief round his head, according to the custom 
of his country at the termination of the period of mourning, commanded 
the professional tl to leave off crying: which tney did with 
great alacrity. He was then free to devote himself to the absorbing 
question of recovering his property ; and, having procured a scribe, he 
concected a petiticn to the prizae minister, setting forth the act of spo- 
liation of which he complained. This he himeeif carried to the great 
man’s receiving-room ; but an awkward fate awaited him. The minister 
had no sooner read the petition than he wrote on it the following order 
to the chief of hie Ferrashes—officers who are entrusted with the double 
duty of going before illustrious persons on ceremonial occasions, and of 
administering the bastinado to culprits reatenced to that punishment— 
“Give the bearer one bundred sticks on the soles of the feet. He has 
accused a prince of the blood royal of eating money and property.” Ali 
Mabmud delivered the petition, got “ the sticks,” acd limped away io 
great wrath. 

Reduced almost to poverty, be led for several years a wandering and 
unsettled life ; speculated in several ways ; sometimes made money, and 
sometimes lost it; and at length found bimeelf a rained man, on the very 
verge of starvation. He bad married, but his wife was dead, leaving him 
an only child, a little girl. Afier one of his unsuccessful expeditions io 
search of the means of life, he returned home, and found the child crying 
for food. He rusbed forth in a state of desperation, and, lurking about 
@ baker’s shop till he found an opportunity, stole a loaf of bread, and 
carried it to his famiehing offspring. Then he sat by the little girl’s 
bedside, thinkiog what he should do to save her and himself from death. 
It was midnight ; and the darkness and silence seemed to pat evil sug- 
gestions into the head of Ali Mahmud. His memory went back to the 
days when he had been the enforced companion of robbers, and he 
thought how ill he had prospered in comparison with them. He thought, 
too, of the flagrant injustice that had been perpetrated against bim by 
the prince who had eeized his hereditary property, and how well that dis- 
honesty had turned out for the wrong-doer, and how ill for him. He 
chewed the cud of these bitter reminiscences till it seemed to him as if 
knavery were the oaly successful thing, and as if Heaven designed the 
































































with difficulty that he could hold so many in his two bands ; but he got 
Perbaps it was this embarrassment that 
awoke his conscience ; bat, whatever the cause, certaia it is that his con- 
selence began to trouble bh m when he had taken one or two steps down. 
, with so mach the lees weight in bis 
hands and on bis mind, teeued out into the court-yard. Oa reaching the 
tank in the middle of the yard, that troublesome conscience, flashed by 
ite recent triampb, began to make fresh demands on him, and to exact a 


to the stairbead somehow. 


He dropped four of the bage, a 


farther concession ; so, being resoived to meet thoee demands fn a libe 


ral and handsome spirit, be dropped eight of the bags of gold, and went 
on very mach relieved, and even pleased at the thought of his own vir- 
tue. “Four hundred tomans,” said he to himeelf, “ are enough for my 
needs. With that sam I sball make more, and shall sever again be a 


beggar. Hassan will see that thieves have a conecience.” 


At this moment, Ali Mahmud observed towards the east the first soft 
blueness of approaching day. The street dogs bad ceased howliog, and 
from out a neighbouring palm-tree an early bird was shaking a few 
bright notes of morning song. The depredator saw there was no time to 
be lost. He began to anbar tbe gate, and was just about to draw it open 
when, from the minaret gallery of a morqae nigh at hand, the deep 
grave voice of the Muezzio, calling the people to morning prayers, 


dropped clear and strong through the luminous obscurity of dawae 
“Prayer is better than sleep! 


from the dim mid air; and he obeyed its solemn injunctions. 


the pavement, absorbed in prayer and genuflexions. 


But the same cry bad called Hassan slso to the daties of religion. Descenc- 


ing the stairs, that he might make bis ablations at the tank in the court 
yard, he stumbled over the mobey-bags left there by Ali Mabmud. With 


out & moment’s pause, he rushed to the room which contained the strong- 
box, and the sight of the open Jid confirmed bis fearr. Could the thieves 
He would first look into the court- 
yard. Thither be went, and there was Ali Mahmad, still going through 

” Ali Mabmud 
made no response; be was thioking only of his devotions. The rice 
merchant was struck by this religious absorption of mind, and stood a 


little apart till the pious barglar should have made an end of bis ad- 
Arabian Nights, setting the sopernatural of course on one side. The | d 


be still in the house? thought he. 


his prayere. ‘ Thief!’ exclaimed Hasean ; “ my money ! 


and policemen) “ come to fetch you to jail.” 


the two in wedlock. 
“ And they lived happily ever afterwards ?”’ 
of the chief importers of Manchester goods. 
Se el 
WHERE FANCY IS BRED. 
Things divorced in Nature are married in Phancie.— FuLuER. 


am inclined to attribute to the existence, in a rudiment 
thirst for adventare, for discovery, for knowledge, which 


that delusion. Nor, 


in commercial relations, 
though working ander di 
the other livee. 


It is the spirit of i 
ifficulties. half 
the 


up the 


Bat it is not of the le that I 
ting that the noblest study of mankind is man, I have nevertheless ob- 
served, as every conscientious explorer will do, the geology, botany, and 


hope of contributing, according to my lights, to the general stock of in- 


subjects, or rather to a branch of it. In the course of my travels through 
the Other Half I have, I may say without vanity, studied its zoology 


witb, the types recognised as characteristic of the animal life of better 
known regions, The more familiar quadrupeds are represented for the 
most part with bat little variation in stracture or habit. The boree, 

pearing rather as an exotic than a denizen, has been very slightly modi- 
fied by surrounding influsmeer. The ass, unquestionably a native, ap- 
pears to be more pachydermatous than in other climes, and also to have 
the peculiarity of backing into doorways and refasing tocome up. This, 
however, may be atiributed to local causes and a cartful of vegetables ; 


the friend and com 
one in particular, Melancholy has marked him for her own, and be livee 
as best be cap on cabbage stumps, old shoes, and the sense of his inja- 
ries. The cat is not that emblem of parring content and matronly neat- 
ness we are accustomed to consider ber. She is a shrew in character, 
and a slatiero in appearance, and furthermore is distinguished from other 
members of the cat-tribe by ferruginous patches distributed irregularly 
over the body, and to be accounted /or, according to local naturaliste, by ber 
strange habit of sleeping on a gridiron, to remedy a natural insafficienc 
of vital beat. The kitten, elsewhere proverbially playful, has here, it 
to be feared, exchanged the tricks of youth for the vices of matarity, 
walking with an uncertain and staggering gait, suggestive of confirmd 
intemperance ; and, if sportively pureued (io the native dialect “ chi- 
vied’’), getting into a corser, and ee with a precocity which makes 
one doubt the inflaence of city miesions and ragged schoole. 

Sach slight differences as those I have here mentioned do not entitle 
a country to a separate classification of its fauna. The claims of these 
regions to the attention of the zoologist rest chiefly upon the existence 
of a distinct series of animals, allied, no doubt, with genera existing in 
other parts of the globe, bat here united into a group by the poseession 
of certain common cheracteristice. To any one who has stadied the geo- 
graphical distribution of animals, such a phenomenon will not appear 
strange. It presents itself in the animal life of America, of Australia, 
io fact of any portion of the earth’s surface where natural barriers have 





honest to suffer the penalty of their virtue ; aod presently a project 
strack him. Some years previously, when he bad been a vendor of to- 
bacco, he bad sold some of biscommodity to one Hasean, a rice merchant, 
who, opening a large box in a private room of his house, paid him oat 
of some money contained in a white canvas bag, of which there were 
fifty in the box, and which Hassan told bim contained each one hundred 
tomanr, equal to fifty pounds of English money. Those bags now rose 
up in the mind of Ali Mabmad, and drew him forth through the dark- 
ness on the perilous enterprise of their capture. 
He made his way through the deserted streets, plotting how he should 
gain access to the house. All was dim and silent ; the good Mussuimans 
of the city were in bed, and only a few prowling and hungry dogs were 
abroad. As these canine wanderers scattered at his approach, and ran 
soarling up the dark archways of obscure and winding th ghfi 
Ali mud might have thought, had his mind been free for such cogi- 
tations, how little reason the dogs bad to shun bis presence, and with 
ae ear a — ow hs oh poms hailed him Me a fellow-outcast. 
pr on resolately tows rice merchant’e house, and, 
haviog reached pom | 








P d an isolation more or less perfect. In the districts of the Other 
Half through which I have travelled, I have frequently noticed the ex- 
istence of a claes of animals quite as strongly maiked as the marsupials 
of Australia or the pachyderms of the New World, and in my humble 
Opinion quite as interesting. This class the inbabitants invariably de- 
signate by the native word “Fancy ;” but no scientific name, as far as 
I am aware, has ever been assigned to it. Indeed, I am unable to find 
apy mention of it whatever in the works of any zoologist that I have 
consulted. The backward state of geographical discovery in Cavies’s 
time may perbaps explaia bis ignorance of animals whose habitat lies 
so much out of the roate of the ordinary traveller; but that a naturalist 
of such research as Professor Owen should be silent respecting so inter- 
esting a group of creataree, is to mea matter of some turprise. Darwin, 
it is true, refers to certain members of it in one or two instances, but be 
does not appear to suspect its existence as a distinct class; or perhaps, 
entertaining such a suspicion, was deterred from peve'rating into the 
regions where alone he could have reduced it to certainty by the difi- 
culties and dangers which attend his preliminary investigations. 
. . ® . 


The Old Artichoke is what is called a sporting house. Its landlord is 


Prayer is better than sleep!” Ali 
Mabmud heard the voice as it came floating down, distant ae re 

ike a 
good Mussulman, who had been in his time to the Holy City, he at once 
threw aside all worldly thoughte, and bent his mind to his devotions. 
The four remaining bags were placed by the wall, and Ali knelt upon 


resses. 

When he had finished, Ali Mabmud rose to bis feet, and, again kneel- 
ing before Hasean, returned him his money, and began a recital of his 
lite. Hassan was deeply touched; for he had known Ali’s father, had 
performed with him the pilgrimage to Mecoa, and was with him when he 
met bis death. However, he disfembled his emotion, and replied, with 
as much steroners as he could assume, “ You are a lying thief!” He 
thea seized Ali Mabmad, shut bim up in the stable, and exclaimed, 
“There you ehall stay till the darogha and bis mea” (police inspector 
And with those words 
be sailed forth, to seek—not an officer of justice, bat—a mollis, or priest. 
Returning with one of the boly men, he called bis daughter from her 
room, brought the thief out of the stable, and ordered the molla to anite 


Well, bet us hope so. 
At avy rate, Ali Mabmad is now a thriviog merchant of Tabriz, and one 


Whenever I take my walks abroad, I observe in myself a proclivity 
towards back streets, which for the want of some better explanation, I 
form, of that 

sent forth 
a Da Chailio, a Burton, or a Livingstone, opon their more extended 
wanderings. It is not, as I am now well aware, to be ascribed to any 
desire to save time by making a ehort cut. I bave long eince got over 

take leave to state, is it owing to any possible em- 
barraesment at meeting those with whom I may happen to be involved 


iry, pure and simple, 
ee oe Sean oe Te ee hk 
stone, by the way of the and the Victoria Falls, M. du Chailla 
river, me in my hamble way down the back street. Thus 

, | we work, each of us in bis own way, towards the solution of the m 
j and penetrate, each by hie peculiar road, into the recesses of t 


at present to treat. Admit- 


zoology of the regions which it has been my fortune to traverse, in the 
formation. For the present, 1 sball confiae myself to the last of these 


with considerable care, and noted the divergences from, and agreements 


and at any rate is not sufficient to statep it as a variety, much less a dis- | The 
tinct species. The dog, that ir, the canis familiaris of Goldsmith—is re- 
markable chiefly for a deficiency of ear, tail, and sociability. He is not 

jon of man in these parts. As he belongs to no 


he bas acquired and maintained the character of an affable host, a judi- 
cious secoud, and a ekilful trainer. It was he who was, humanly speak- 
ing, the means of introducing to the scientific world that star, Codger 
Davis, who died prematurely in King’s College Hospital,—just after he 
bad been matched with the Obelsen Tadpole,—very mach regretted by 
ull who bad backed him. Latterly, mine host has declined such ven- 
turer, contenting himeelf with taking the chair at an occasional harmonic 
meeting, where he is faced by some other erainent man, and sometimes 
obliges the company with a chant out of his select repertory. But his 
ear is ever open to the call of charity: ia him the widow and the orphan 
—if they are in any way connected with Science—have a firm friend ; 
aod in spite of bis years and obesity, he will even now, to use his own 
playful expression, *‘ put on the mittens at the benefit of a brother pug.” 
At present he chiefly devotes his energies to the encouragement of an- 
other branch of the Fancy. The direction of his tastes may be inferred 
from the works of art which adorn bis hospitable bar. The most remark- 
able is a glass-case containing what purports to be a stuffed terrier, bat 
of sach proportions and dimensions that, do what I may, I cannot bring 
my-elf to believe init. Asa pendant to this, there is a picture of Mr. 
Mack’s celebrated dog Jem killing a rat in frout of Windsor Castle, a 
delicate intimation on the part of the artiet that the animal in question 
was ready to perform that feat, if called upon, even in the presence of 
royalty. A liviog emblem of devotion to the same cause is present in 
the person of a most ill-favoured and dejected bull-dog, who is chained 
to one of the beer-enginee, and sits blinking at the gas-stove, and wishing 
in his heart that he was free to take society by the throat. There is an 
inner court, or sanctuary, decorated in the same taste, except that the 
portraits of distioguished characters there exhibited are not exclusively 
canine: a chamber full of sporting iati The champion of Eog- 
land bas been there; Mr. Scratchley, the owner of Rbadamanthas, has 
been there ; and many a little match, in one department or another, 
upon which vast sums depended, has been made up at those battered 
mahogany tablee. 

These objects, however, are merely displayed as indications of the wsthe- 
tic leanings of mine host and his private friends. To promote the ia- 
terests of science and the spread of knowledge, he bas in the most gene- 
rous manner given up his extensive concert-room upstairs for the pur- 
posts of a deg show which is held there once a week. This will account 
for the occasional apparition in the neighbourhood of a young man lead- 
inga mivacious-looking dog, both evidently on pleasure bent, and in 
other respects—as, for instance, having each a black patch round the 
left eye—very slrongly resembling one another. room in which 
this rich and improving treat may be enjoyed, is a long low apartment 
not unlike the cabin of a Gravesend steamer. It is furnished with a se- 
vere simplicity. At one end is a cottage piano, which from constantly 
accompanying nigger melodies has perfectly acquired the tone of a ban- 
jo; at the other, is the table which has been so often set in a roar by the 
eccentric Nosey Daly, the Momus of the ring. Along the sides are raised 
benches and smaller tables, at and on which sit the members and ob- 
jects of the meeting. The human element does not present much variety, 
except in costume. As far as I can see, dog tanoying is a pursuit which 
entails the penalty of severe mental despondency, perbaps arising from 
the contemplation of man’s inferiority as a fancy animal, At any rate 
the prevailing expression of countenance is one of moodiness, and con- 
versation is carried on in a low grow!, suggestive of dreadful and soul- 
crasbiog secrets in the sion of the speakers. As to costume, I 
observe that the material called, I believe, moleskin, is ular, and 
that it is made up into a many-buttoned garment, combining the proper- 
ties of the waistcoat and the jacket. A close-fittiog round cap, with or 
without a peak, and drawn well down upon the eyes, is much worn, and 
here and there is one of those glossy inflexible looking hats over which 
an omnibus might go without produciog any alteration of shape. This 
is generally the finish to some gentleman who wears a very tight pair of 
drab trousers, and a cream-coloured scarf secured by a horse-shoe pin. 
There is rather lees sameness about the canine portion of the company. 
Fancy is a thing of delicate nuances, of subtle distinctions. It may lie 
in ‘ pointe,’ and it may lie in weight ; and, again, of weights there is a 
Gouble consideration, for there be some dogs which are cherished because 
they are heavy, and others which are prized because they are light. For 
instance, here is a little black-and-tan terrier which, its proad rd ged 
says, might be almost weighed by ounces; a bydrocephalous little 
wretch, with protrading eyes, and legs about as thick as a cedar pencil, 
bat nevertheless generally pronounced to be “an uncommon ‘ansome 
toy. 















































































great object of fancy is to take up the animal at the point where 
nature left it, and develop it into sealing which nature, from poverty 
of conception, or timidity in execution, never red to luce. You 
have seen hairy dogs, b perhaps ; well, look at that gentleman who has 
ing what seems to be a piece of tangled cocoa 
matting out of his pocket. Perbaps you think he is going to his 
maaoly brow with it, and, indeed, before now a terrier pup, carried in the 
pocket, bas been, in a fit of abseace of mind, used asa handkercbief; but 
no, he merely Jays upon the table that remarkable Skye terrier which he 
is prepared to show against any other in the kingdom for five pounds a 
side. You do not suppose that natare, in her wildeet freaks, ever con- 
templated such a triumph of shagginess as that. Again, very likely you 
thiuk the use of ears is to hear with them. Altogether a mistake ; that 
is merely a subordinate employmeat, though nature know no better than 
to make it the priocipal one. The real use of ears is to walk upon them, 
as may be perceived by a study of the case of those two little Blenheims, 
who are so much respecied from the fact that their ears always trip them 
up whenever they try to walk. Apart from their fancy virtues, and 
looked upon as abstract dogs, they are miserable knobby-headed, staring- 
eyed little creaturee, feeble in body and obviously weak in intellect. I 
have not mach sympathy with this branch of the fancy ; I cannot, how- 
ever, repress a certain feeling of admiration for the men who support it. 
seem to me to be martyrs to the cause of experimental poy ology. 
From avy other point of view, what is the use of these dogs? When t 
Countess of Poodleton wants a dog she gets u serviceable animal with 
good fattening points ; and unquestionably may Lord Tom Noddy’s fa- 
vourite terrier, Rapid, would no more pass muster here than an Aus- 
tralian dingo. There goes an old gentleman with a dog under his arm, 
for which I am told, he bas refused fifteen guineas, and which, as far as 
is known, be would not sell at any price. His entire apparel would scarcely 
fetch fifteen pence. Here isa problem. What is the spell that bas been 
wrought sf that dog on that man? what is the tie which binds them to- 
gether? Which is the master? Does the man hope to float out of 
poverty upoa the dog, as upon a raft; or has the dog by his luxurious 
habits dragged the man down, and then compelled him to go about with 
him? Does the dog bully him when they are at bome by themselves ? 
Iu fiae, as I watch thie poor old fellow with his canine Frankeosteio, a 
host of questions arise which I cannot answer, and I am redaced to sim- 
ple wonderment, mixed witb, as I said before, a sort of admiration at a 
devotion so earnest and eelf-sacrificing. 
It is with much greater pleasure that I contemplate the bull- 
dogs and bull-terriers. There is something manly here, not merely 
in the ordioary sense of being opposed to what is weak, effe- 
minate, and enervated, but as understood to mean what is of, or be- 
longing to man. There is — about those bullet-headed, bow- 
legged, equare-built animals, very like the men who introduce them, 
aud in whose society they mix. For instance, here is a butl- 
dog, one of those ia whom weight is a virtue, who might be the canine 
ewbodiment of our woriby host. His size aye | he ie, I find, 
spokea of as a litile dog. “Brought your little dawg, Joe?” was the 
question put to the fread who accompanied bim ; a question which the 
trieod answered by liftiog with eome difficulty an avimal the size of a 
moderate sheep, and putting him upon the table. From this elevation 
the little dawg took a general survey of the company, and, I could al- 
most swear, wioked a recognition at one or two old friends, especially at 
a dark briodled dog opposite, of a b expressioa of countenance, 
aod absurdly like a comic Ethiopian singer. So like, in fact, that I can- 
not get rid of the idea that he is every moment, going to strike up “ Old 
Bob Ridley,” or “ The other side of Jordan,” or some other of the Mack- 
ney’s popular melodies, He cannot, however, whatever bis social quall- 
ties may be, compare with the Landlord. He is a jovial dog, with evi- 
dently # keen sense of humour which makes one warm to him, but I fear 
he is not destined to rice to the same height in his profession as my 
friend upon the right. His chest is very inferior, bis under-jaw has not 
witbio ao inch the same degree of prominence, and then he has ngtbiog 
to show like the tail of the Landlord. In all these points my Landlord 
is perfection : be is the observed of all observers, and yet he bears his 
honours meekly. It is beaatifal to watch him while the young man who 











& gentleman much respected ro for the determined manner in 
which he fought a draw with Josey Budd of Bermondsey (the Tanner), 
in the year 42, Shortly after that eveot be retired from the active du 
-Piited bevwer, be aaveneed toms musey en mortgage ofthe presses 
*pi wer, W eome money 0G - 

he took all that property known as the Old Artichous Im Lit. 
tle Primrose-street. There, by industry and strict attention to busines, 


daced him is pointiog out bis morits to some of the bystanders. The 
expression on bis countenance is exactly what J have seen on the face of 
the chairman at a public dinner, when the emao to whom tbe task 
had been assigned got up and said, “ There is one toast which, &c.” and 
went 0 to e.large upon the virtues, public and petvets, of bim who so 
wortbily filled the chair upon the present occasion. Nagertheless, an 
affable dog in bis way is the Landlord ; not brilliant, perhape, for his 
cmvenaien chiefly confined to panting, the room being somewhat 
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warm. But if stranger addresses or pats bim he will thoughtfully | 
smell him over, and baviog ascertained that he is“ one of the right sort,” | 
will take up bis pant at the poiat where he left off, leaving it optional | 
with the stranger to continue or drop the conversation. His appearance 
when thus engaged is singularly prepossessing. With bis mouth shut 
up, his air is stero, like that of a warrior ia repose ; but when he begins 
to pant, the austerity of bis counteaance melts into an expression 
of extreme amiability and blandoess, in no way affected by the 
display of formidable teeth and a vast expanse of red gullet. In fact, eo 
far from appearing to be the sullen, ferocious, and morose animal which 
all authorities have hitherto represented this species, he and the Mack- 
ney, who is similarly engaged opposite, might be taken for the president 
and vice of a convivial meetiog during the performance of a panting 
chorus. These worthy dogs have evidently been very much maligned. 
If we were to believe our popular naturalists, such an assembly as the 
present could not possibly take place without growling, enar.iog, and 
fighting. 

Jews far from that being the case, I bave never been present at a 
more orderly or decorous meeting, evea in Exeter-hall. Every dog of 
them, if not gentlemanlike, is at least quiet in demeanour, 1 can only 
remember one breach of etiquette, and that was when a young thing ia 
her first season forgot berself so far as to bark. Society has not bad time 
to form her manners, nor, for that matter, her nose, which organ I ob- 
serve her owner from time to time peusively pusbing back with his 
thumb to induce it to become fashionably rerouss¢ée. This is clearly the 
excuse which suggests itself to the Mackney, who smiles at her with a 
good-natured pity, while the Landlord gives ber a look us though he 
said in his own homely way, “Shut up, you young fool.” But then he 
is a blunt-spoken dog, not given to concealing his opinions. Oue thing 
that strikes me as rather strange, not to say ill-bred, on the part of the 
bumano sof the y is, that I cannot perceive they ever ask 
their canine frieads, who contribute so largely to the entertaiament, 
whether they will not take some refreshment. This omission Is to some 
extent rectified by the kind attention of one of the waitere, who goes 
round with a bowl of water, which is thankfully accepted by most, but 
by some refused with signs of contempt. The Mackney laps a little, not 
s0 much from any love of the beverage as from a feeliag of good-fellow- 
ship which prevents him from refusing an invitation to liquor in any 
shape ; but a dissipated looking bull-terrier who is shaking all over (a0 
doubt with delirium tremens), smells at it, hoping that perhaps it may be 
in, and turas away disappointed ; and wheu the bow! is offered to my 

lord, that self-contained dog declines it gravely, having probably 
made up his mind to have a glass of souod beer and a pipe before he goes 
to bed. 





The toy dogs, as I said before, are of no conceivable use to anybody ; 
in fact, t complete uselessnees is one of their merits, Not so these 
honest animals, They serve man in many capacities. They may be 
pa my bo as + getoenes who will pin the burglar and will not 
make love to the coo here is another use they may be pat to, the 
nature of which I infer from the numerous scars about their muzzles and 
legs, and also from the fact that a good deal of the conversation turns 
p= matches between dog and dog. Another of their avocations is rat- 
killiog—not, you must understand, the vulgar extermination of rate, such 
as is practised by ill-bred rustic dogs in a farm-yard—but rat-killiog 
considered as one of the fine arts, To atiain a bigh rank in this profes- 
sion a dog must bave not only celerity of execution, but aleo streogth of 
constitution, for consideratioaus of time and quantity enter largely into 
the estimation of his abilities. His powers are generally tested in this 
way. Mr. A, let us suppose, is owner of the dog Pincher. There is no- 
thing personal, I hope, ia calling a dog Pincher. Piocher amoung dogs is 
what Smith is among men, a namo which may be used withoat much 
danger of hurting any individual’s ey Of this dog Pincher, Mr. B 
has, in the presence of Mr. C, made the disparaging remark that he can- 
not kill a hundred rats in seven minutes. Mr. C holds the opposite opi- 
nion. Now, a difference of opinion in circles where Fancy is bred can 
have but one result—namely, a bet. The man who will not back bis 
opinion is, by these queer people, placed in the same category with the 
man who will not saccour a female in distress ; so it soon comes to be 
known in places where sportsmen congregate, that Mr. C has backed Mr. 
A's dog, Pincher, at z to y pounds to destroy a hundred rats in seven 
minates; Mr. B's opinion of time being represented by the converse for- 
mula of y:z. The arena ia which the momentous question is settled, is 
& room of much the same sort as our show-room, except that in the cen- 
tre there is an enclosure something like a wooden cistern, soma seven or 
eight feet square and four feet high. Round this are d benches 
and tables for the accommodation of the gentlemen interested in the 

oat of the equation, whe are much of the same type as those 
pat the sho 


Ww. 

There is perhaps a slight increase ia the proportioa of drab trousers 
and shiny hats to molesk n and caps, to be accounted for by the fact that 
there is an entrance-fee to be . Ia one corner there are two or three 
long wire cases, in each of which you perceive a mass of some brows, 
heaving, and evil-emelling substance. Ugh! it is simply a pudding of 
live rats with their beads buried in one another’s fur, each flattering 
himeelf, poor beast, that nobody knows he is there. The first entertain- 
ment In the programme is the gaol delivery, which is effected by an at- 
tendant, who extracts rat after rat by the tail from the pudding, and flings 
bim into the pit. This operation, 1 remark, affords much amusement to 
the spectators ; and wheuever a particularly large and fat rat is throwo 
io, and falls with a good audible thump on the floor, it is bailed with 
cheers as an evidence of conecientiousaess and good faith on the part of 
the purveyor, while a small one is received derisively and with sarcastic 
queries about the mousetrap he was caught in. The first use the rat 
makes of his literty is to scuttle away iato one of the corners and try 
to hide himeelf ; eo that alter a while there are four compact little stacks 
of rats, one in each coroer. One or two undecided animals keep ranniog 
round, unable to make up their minds as to which beap they ought to 
cast their lot with; aod now and then a rat, baving failed to gain in his 
own party that position to which his merits and exertions entitle him, 
ae over to the opposite side, where he soon rises to eminence by climb- 

og over the backs of the original members. I now fully understand 
what is meant by the orem | phrase “ratting.” I remark, how- 
ever, one grizzled old patriarch, who has more than once objected to this 
patent violation of principle, and, even to the extent of biting, has de- 
clared his determination not to allow it as far as his back is concerned. 
As f0on as the rate are all in, and pablic opinion has, in answer to the 
umpire, expressed itself satisfied that there are a hundred rata, neither 
more vor less, the order is given to produce the dog, and the attendant 
gets into the pit to receive him. That is an exciting moment. Not a 
zound is to be heard except hoarse affers of five to four, entreaties that 
“ gentlemen will not smoke while the dog’s a’ killin’,” and an occasional 
“ week, week, week,”’ from the rat heaps. At last Pincher is produced, 
and handed over to his second ia the pit. He is a very lean dog, with 
at development of rib and jaw, calm and self-possessed, not in the 
east nervous or excited, but treating the whole affair as a matter of 
business, From the arms of his second be looks down on the rats with 
an eye fessional and critical, settling ia hisown mind what particular 
sewer they were bred in, making a rough estimate of their average s'ze 
and condition, and compariog them, considered as a lot, with the last 
batch he disposed of. On the signal being given, Pincher is placed on 
the floor, and immediately plunges his snout into one of the heaps. For 
@ few seconds there is a steady sound of svapJjeranch, scrunch, enap, 
showing that be is doing good business ; after which be raises his head 
for a moment for breath, and then, thinking he bas done enough for the 
present fa that quarter, transfers his attention to the next heap. By 
this time the rats are fully alive to the facts of their position, and are 
running about with considerable liveliness, promoted in some degree by 
the attendant, who stirs them up with bis foot. And now I perceive in’ 
Pincber a want of generalship, which makes me very much inclined to 
back Time if I knew how to doit. Instead of steadily sticking to one 
heap, and finishing it off before be begins ou another, be allows himself 
to be seduced into desultory dashes at loose and unattached rats, which 
sometimes lead him into a fong chase, aod entail on him a considerable 
waste of time and breath. I am afraid the excellent dog bas never read 
Coleridge’s useful little book on Method, Meanwhile, the clock, as Bea 
Gaultier says, “ is ticking onwards ;” and the tale of rate is far from 
complete, The floor is strewn with the jerking bodies of the moribund, 
bat the living still muster pretty strong in the corners, and dodge be- 
tween Pincher’s legs with provoking activity. And now the excitement 
becomes perfectly savage. The backers of Time, who were a little de- 
spondent at first, are in high feather as the mioute-band ap the 
fatal point ; while the supporters of Pincher bang the sides of the pit 
with the frantic energy of despair, and stimulate their champion with 
elle of “Hi Pincber! ab, Pincher! yah, Pincher! burraw, Piacher !” 
incher himeelf looks as if it had dawned upon him that he has overrated 
himself. Swill be buckles to his work dogfully, and chops and snaps and 
scrunches with the persevering pluck of a ball terrier and a Britoo. Bat 
no, wy Pincher, it is not to be done, on thia occasion at least. The de- 
cisive word is ut@tred, The time isup. One more victory is added to 
the triumphs of that calm old vanquisher of dogs and meo; one more! 








laurel is twined round his bald brow. Time is the victor by nine rats ; 
aod Piocher the vanquished leaves the pit a sadder and a wiser dog. As 
I go out I see him at the bar in conversation with a rough Scotch ter- 
rier. He is evidently telling him how after the sixty-fourth rat be knew 
he had no chance, aud how he never could kill his rat satisfactorily io 
that pit; jast as Easiga Flukemore says Be never could play ou that 
table at Brown’s. 

“ Ever let the fancy roam,” said Keate, with that keen sympathy for 
life in every shape which ruos through all he wrote. But the suggestion 
is one to which the fanciers asa class pay no attention whatever. They 
never let the fancy roam. Oa the contrary, they keep it shat up in ken- 
nels, in cages, in butches, io old barrels, in tea-chests. There is one sec- 
tion of them, however, that forms an exceptioa to this rule. Sappose 
you go out of town by the “ South-western”’ or “ Eastern Counties” on a 
Sucday—not that I suppose you ever do, I am putting a case purely by- 
potbetical—but if you did, you could scarely help remarking as the train 
rushes along over the housetops of Bethnal Green or Lambeth, that 
through every third roof there protrades a man in hig si:irt sleeves gaz- 
ing beavenward. Taking the day into coneideration, you may fancy you 
have discovered in London the existence of certain Chaldeans or some 
strange sect of sun-worsbippers, who solemnly bura incense in long clay 
pipes. Well, these men do form a sect, bat it is for the secular end of 
pigeon fancying, and they are now watching their pigeons, who are dis- 

orting themselves aloft. Pigeons are to them what Majolica ware, or 

ouls Qaatorze furniture, or old books are to others; and their highest 
notion of enjoyment on a holiday, is to go to the Eppiog Forest or 
Barnes Common with a basket-full, liberate the birds, and come to hear 
that they have all got back except the cinnamon cock. Happy are the 
pigeons that are in such a case. If they had been pouters, or fantails, or 
thort-faced tumblers, beloved for their personal peculiarities, how dif- 
ferent their lot would have been. To me, to whom no reflection ever 
seems too mean to be seriously improved for the benefit of self and 
friends, this thought is fraught with much sweet comfort. Herein I see 
displayed the vanity of setting over much store by mere physical attrac- 
tiveness, and if I were a pigeon—say a Barbary runt, or some other spe- 
cies not remarkable for any special poiats—I would say to myself, 
“ Rant, my boy, you are only a commonplace bird, bat if you have any 
secret repiuings because you are not a fancy pigeon, or any undeveloped 
cravings after high life, jast you go into St. Giles’s and meditate upon 
what you see in the cages of the bird-and-rabbit dealers there. If you 
had been born a pouter, as you know, you rogue, you sometimes wish 
you had been, your only happiness would lie in inflatiog your crop like 
that uofortanate specimen who spends his day in puffiog himself up iato 
something betweeo a bird and a balloon, and all because nature and 
education have impressed upon him that it is a fine thing to be a Swell. 
Or if you were a fantail, like our friend there, your life would be, as you 
see his is, a continued effort to throw back your head and throw forward 
your tail—a struggle, as I may say, to make both ends meet. Away 
with you, and talk it over with the sparrows upon the house-top.”’ 

A strange sight do those shops present to the traveller. How old Sir 
John Mauadevile, Kayghte, would have revelled in their wonders and 
horrors, if bis voilage aad travaile had ever led him so far into the O.her 
Half. How he would have “devised” to us that “there bea in that 
londe cokkes and henoes gretter then gee, ryghte hidous to loke upon, 
of a cursed kynde. And there ben conveys with grete eres a cabyte long 
and mo. And ye echull undirstonde that the menne of that contree don 
worechippe alle mannere of foules and bestes, and make sacrifise to hem 
with snayler, and chykwede, and groundselle.” J, for my part, have not 
that appetite for the monstrous and marvellous which is so charming 
a characteristic of my pleasant old predecessor. The bideousness of 
Shaoghae fowl or the long ears of fancy rabbite, have for me but small 
attractions compared with what I may call the social aspect of the ani- 
mals themselves. I like to speculate upon their hopes and fears, their 
joys Poe sorrows. For instance, there is a ragged little goldfinch, whom 
I believe to be the bird so often mentioned in Bell’s Life as singing for 
paw § watches under the enigmatical condition of * ones and twos iu the 
moat 

What does he d> with the watches when he wins them, and why does 
he not get himself measured for a new tail whea he isin pocket, and 
give that shabby affair he wears to some poor sparrow? and has he aone 
or a two in his mouth at present? There is that fine lop eared rabbit, 
who occupies the first floor of a house composed of hutches. If that rab- 
bit bad followed the course originally chalked out for rabbits, he would 
be at this moment baaoging up by the heels in a poulterer’s shop, or else 
coming over ia a steamer irom Ostend. But because natural selection, 
or the struggle for existence, or some other of the modifying influences 
referred to by Darwin, has stepped in and bestowed upon him a pair of 
ears eighteen inches from tip to tip, and a black mark on his nose, which 
is called a batterfly smut, but looks like the effect of kissing a kettle, 
there he is in a coop, alive, but rapidly going melancholy-mad. If ia- 
sanity Is as constitutionally prevalent among rabbite as it ie proverbially 
among bares, that rabbit will be in Hanwell Asylum before the year is 
out ; and no wonder, for you perceive the second-floor lodger is a power- 
fal Cochin-China cock of restle-s di tion aod great weight, whose 
constant stamping and crowing overhead would be enough to addie a 
stronger brain, Nay, even graver thoughts than these miugle with my 
meditatiors. As I look upon these furred and feathered resulis of fashion, 
the solema question arises, “ Are thereno fancy animals in my own spe- 
cies 1”’and then I think of what Carlyle calls the “‘ Dandiacal Body,” and 
the “ Martyr to the eternal worth of clothes,’’ and of Le Follet, and of the 
pictures in the fashionable tailor’s window. The train of reflection, I 
must admit, is not one of my own starting. For it I am indebted toa 


litiee, are more turbulent and disorderly than the master-weavers who 
employ them. According to Montfaloon, they have no ——- and no 
spirit of order. They are insolent in prosp times, and riotous in 
dull seasons. Their masters find them a curse, by reason of their 
rance and evil habits. True, in the rear of these jourdeymen, come the 
wild and daring apprentices and lancers, who love riot and and « 
will show a courageous front at times in disorderly exhibitions. The 
lancers are mere children, who throw thesbuttle. These lancers and ap- 
preatices have proved useful to builders of barricades, before now. Lyong 
is an exceptional maoufacturing city. The master-weavers are emalj 
capitalists, aod hold themselves indepeodentl de the fabricants, who 
furnish them with the raw material, which they weave at an agreed price, 
The master-weaver is independent of the fabricant, therefore. There are, 
then, three classes, all opposed to each other, viz. the fabricant, the mas- 
ter-weaver, and the jourseyman weaver. Montfalcon rates these Lyons 
fabricants far below the umrchants of Havre, Rouen, and Bordeaux, 
When the weavers made wage riots, these ignorant fabricanis were dig 
united, and therefore powerless. The weavers extorted absurd conces- 
mie which, had they been maintained, would have ruined the silk trade 
of Lyons. 

In 1531 the weavers turned out, declaring that they would have a fixed 
tariff of prices—a tariff that should be beyond the iofl of peti 
tion, They would have, in other words, a certain sum for their work, 
whether this work were worth the value they eet upon it or not. In 
suance of this resolve blood was abuodaatly shed in the late autuma of 
1831 ; and a black standard floated over the angry, ignorant mob, that 
koew not they were asking that which the manufacturers coald not give, 
The men were for a time victorious, and they almost sacked the towa; 
yet ia the end they were mastered, they aod their tariff, although for 
thirty months Lyons, we are told, never enjoyed fifteea days of tranquil- 
lity. They ultimately returned to work, under frowning fortifications, 
built to overawe them. In vain they lashed themeelves into fury, crying 
“ Down with Louis Philippe!’ and “ Up with the guillotine.” In vain 
they organised secret societies of Mutualists and Ferrandiniers. It was 
not possible that they ehould remain dictators. While they were agitat- 
ing, their trade was !eaviog the old city. 

And now, when the labouring classes of France show signs of uneasi- 
ness—when the public mind is disturbed—the autborities turn uneasily 
to watch Lyons. A concentrated population of 250,000 individuals, ex- 
pert at disorder, hot-headed and tenacious, is a force that can make it- 
self felt, and aggravate the dangers of a political crisis. This force has 
been described, in France, as the right arm of Socialism. From the do- 
minating height of the turbulent Croix-Rousse, Lyons, picturesque and 
remarkable, holds forth promises to the wild dreamere ot Paris—to Soci- 
alists of all shades now—and now to societies of the Rights of Man. La 
Guillotiere bas its mobs of unthinking rioters, ever ready to shout in the 
van of leaders from Croix-rousse. Bat enough of this sad record of 
senseless strugglee. Our way is direct to the Croix-Rousse, where the 
Lyons weavers are located, in houses apart, inclading four or five looms, 
as we have already described. 

In and about Lyons between sixty and seventy thousand loom: are 
crowded, which send brilliant Lyonnese silks to all parts of the world— 
to Rassia and Germany, the United States and Mexico; to Tarkey and 
the Brazils. Here there is employment for between 170,000 and 180,000 
individuale, Thousands of these inhabit commodious rooms in vast 
houses built upon the steeps of the Croix-Rousse. A peep through any 
of the windows discovers looms at work. The Lyonnese weaver lives 
near hisloom. The greater part of bis house is given to his looms; bat 
he has generally two separate chambers, one of which is kitchen to the 
whole family, and bed-room to himself and wife; while the other is de- 
voted to his journeymen and his children. The approaches to this house 
are spacious, bat they are too public. These spacious houses, it should 
be observed, are the model weavers’ houses; but in the Saint George’s 
and Saiot Just quarters may be found traces of the old, careless, ill lodged 
—- The political passions of the Lyounese operatives are not stirred 
by Marked excesses in drink. Compared with the operatives of Flanders, 
the Lyonnese weavers are sober, even abstemious men. The mantle 
weavers drink but seldom at the wine shops; their business keeps them 
at home ; at home, therefore, they lay in stores of the wine they require. 
But if the Lyonnese operatives are not drankards, they are lovers of 

leasure. They delight in cafés chantants and in theatrical exhibitions. 
heir ardent temperament is easily excited—easily touche). They are, 
moreover, a — race, and aspire to the dress of the middle classes 
on holidays, The reader, it may be, has observed the working-classes at 
nate , pe —- or lounging o- pein en, cr Amiens, on a féte 
le @ operatives are, as a rule, somewhat i dreseed, in 
biteann, and with caps defiantly cocked. The Locuaies equa a 
peda eth ape bear ate foley deg Hot mgr to 
appear imposing w ng his pleasure. out en bourgeois, 
he laughs bis loudest at the comic songs of his favourite café chantant. 

He is not, sober as he is, a very moral man. As master-weaver he has 
the care of young female apprentices, who come under his roof ata 
dangerous age, to learn the handiwork by which they are to live. He is 
not, however, too careful of their morals. He is not a strict Catholic ; 
he has rather a contempt for the prieste, He regards them as leagued 
with the friends of despotiem to haod him over bound hand and foot. 
He holds himeelf aloof from his church ; for the voice that is raised there 
is to him the voice of the serpent! Sad that it should be to; that the 
priest should be mixed up with Mivistries of Interiors, Prefecteurs, and 
police officers! The hero of many riots, with the memory of certaia 
grand theories of social life ia his head, restlessly watching for new ad- 














friend—if he will allow me call him so—a native of North Britain, who 
once communicated to me his ideas upon the subject. He was a sheep- 
dog of the regular Scotch colley breed, who was exposed for sale (doing 
duty, I believe, as a Rooshian terrier or a Pomeranian wolf-dog) in a 
shop ia the neighbourhood I have mentioned. His owner was a profes 
sional gentleman as well as a dog, rabbit, and bird hant, as appeared 
by a notice in which be described himeelf as a “canine surgeon ;” 
further stating that “ animals of the canine species’’—observe the delicate 
wording of thie—were “ attended io all their ailments, puppies’ ears 
crop and teeth regulated, and medicine administered with or without 
advice.” He sold everything in the way of animated nature, froma 
hedgehog to a warranted St. Bernard, his shop had the combined 
perfumes of a knacker’s yard and the monkey-house at the Zoological 
Gardens. Here it was 1 met my friend. I had been icoking at him with 
no vulgar curfosity, as I believe, when he raiced himself up and returned 
my gaze, as dogs will do when stared at, saying as plain as looks could 
eay it, “ aibling ye’!l ken a body the morrow gio ye meet him.” Ia the 
course of the conversation which ensued, I found bim to be imbued with 
those fine feelings of contempt for southerners, more especially for Loa- 
doners and their ways, which his countrymen frequeatly entertain, aad 
traces of which are observable in the great Christopber and the Ettrick 
Shepherd. “Ye’r speerio after Fauocy, are ye?” eo | understood him to 
say ; “ye’r speeria after Fauocy. Gae speer amang yer aio kin. Ye’'ll 
find mair o’t upo’ the stanes 0’ yer gret metraupolisd, as ye ca’ it. Ye 
see yon lassie wi’ her bupes an’ creenoleens—weel, a’wm jaloasin she’s 
no that mackle better than just a fan-tail; an’ there’s the flesher’s lad 
opposite ; ilka Sabbath he pits a pair o’ paigtops aboot his hurdies, an’ 
jast maks a Shangbae cock o’ himsel. An’ yersel, ye’r no a fauncy rawb- 
bit, but aiblins ye hae a pair o’ lang lugs o’ yer ain, for a’ ye think yer- 
sel sae unco gleg. Bat it's ill crackin wi’ fules, sae I'll jast gae sleep 
an’ try an’ thiok the roar an’ reek o’ yer smoutie Lon’on is nae thing 
mair than the sheepbells and the caller breeze o’ my aia boany Gram- 
pianos.” With that be curled himeelf round, and drew his tail well over 
his ears, mach as I have seen a crusty old gentleman ia a railway carriage 
pull down his night-cap, and our interview was atanend. I have never 
been able to renew the conversation. He will not speak to me now whea 
I stop and look at him; bat | have a sort of affection for that cynical 
old exile, and if he were not too dear, and my iandlady would not object, 
I should like to boy Lim, and bring bim home and be kiad to him. 





THE WEAVERS OF LYONS. 


We tarn to the south-east, and our eyes resis at once upon the second 
of the French empire—o , noisy, brilliant Lyons! 


cit. pon 

The workmen of this splendid city have earned a world-wide fame, as 
the most iatrepid defenders of what they may conceive to be their rights. 
A pleasure-loving, excitable race, not very nice in their babits nor strict 
io their morals, dulnesses in trade bave generally found them with empty 


pockets, The dissipation of two idle days ia the week often leaves but 
a few sous for the wants of the remainiog five. Rou2seau, in bis poverty, 
hobbed aod nobbed with Lyons weavers; and speaking with the aa- 
thority of by ae we declared that their corruption was frightfal. Mont- 
falcon, who described them in 1834, found them sleeping in foul dens, 
huddled, of decency, in crowds; living on coarse food, and 
in the midst of lent dirt. A family of a master-weaver, who has two 
or three looms, includes journeymen weavers, who work some of these 
looms, receiving for their labours half the produce of the looms, and 
lodgiog. These journeymen, having no fixed abode, and few responsibi- 


tance between himeelf and his journeymeo. It is now his pleasure, that 
they shall not eat at the same table aa their employer; in some cases he 
even sends them forth to sleep. Master-weaver and journeyman dre 
more apart than in the old days of the docile councils. The two are an- 
tegonietic. If the journeyman be a very skilful weaver, the master is 
the man who obeys. Neither quarrel on the subject of wages, since the 
old custom of dividing the money made in halves—one for the master 
and one for the journeyman—is still strictly followed. But our friends, the 
Praudhommes, are often called upon to deal with quarrels about fetes and 
holidays. It would seem that the Lyonnese operative are so remarkably 
honourable in their social and business relations, that they are not in- 
clined to law coarts; that they have a very acate sense of honoar. 

It is toid to theic honour that evea ia the heat of social revolutions, 
the master-weavers would not permit their patrons to lose a metre of fe- 
bric ; whea disorders were at their height, no pieces of silk were carried 
off or wilfully damaged. But there was a time when the master 
weaver revenged himself for bad payment, by abstracting part of the 
silk given to him to weave; and he justified the theft. He declared 
that be took that which washis dae. His employer would not pay a fair 
price for the weaving ; he, therefore, made up the difference. This false 
reasoning is, it will be seea, very dangerous. But the Lyons operative 
believes entirely ia it. Heisan honest and a spirited man; he wil 
suffer poverty, but he will not beg. There are beggars enough in Lyons, 
but none of them are silk weavers. No; these weavers will work hard 
enough—from six ia the moming until tea at night ofteo, but they will 
not beg. When the ead hour comes in which there is no silk to be woven, 
they sufer cruel privatioas; but they never mob in the streets to ask 
alms of the passers-by. 

There is something noble, then, in this diguity that bas the courage to 
labour and to suffer, rather than to ask alms. There is, also, in the 
Lyonnere operative, that envy of the rich—that antagonism to the man 
more fortunate than himself, which makes the asking of alms doubly 
paiafal to him. 


tages, the Lyonnese master-weaver has learned to hold a certain dis- 
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OUR CKITIC UPON CRICKET. 


FIRST INNINGS, 


Harrab, lads! “ summer is icumen in” at last (there were some of us 

who teared it would not until lately), and as summer articles are rather 
in request, I - to let you bave an article on cricket. 
+ Cricket! There’s a wholesome English smack about the word which 
no one bat an Englishman, I think, caa rightly relish. To my notion a 
cricketer nescifur,'non fii. Men must be British-born to play the game 
and like it. Your Freachman is too volatile, your German too phlegma- 
tic for it, and as for other nations, they mostly are too lazy, or else too 
luxurious. Cricket requires steadiness as well as strength and quickness, 
and the union of these qaalities distinguishes the Eaglish. I repeat, then, 
none bat Englishmen know how to play at cricket, and only ia their ears 
will the mention of it waken any p! e echoes. 

Quee cum ita sint, as one used to say on “ theme days ;” Aaud dubilandum 
est, that Englishmen, wherever they may be, mast be rejoiced to find that 
cricket shows no symptoms of decay ; on the contrary, indeed, yearly 
seems to show increased vitality. Despite the march of intellect, per- 
haps ratier because of Se on our chief national 
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which joios amusement with activity. Now, cricket healthily re- 
peat Cin uae mind no Jess than it invigorates and braces up the 
muscles, and our school-masters are wise to tion and promote it. 
Obvivasly, cricket is a far better recreation than sitting down to domi- 
noes indoors, like the Frencb, or playing “ Back! buck!” at street cor- 
ners ia the manner of the Italians. 

But while I rejoice to see my favourite sport flourish, and its votaries 
each summer more and more increase and multiply, there are some poiuts 
in its progress I am not well pleased at, and as I call myself a critic I 
intend to speak my mind about them. In the first place—though per- 
haps I may lose caste by the confession—I own I liked the game much 
better when it was nct played so well; and though Science in most 
respects, aseuredly doue much for us, I really almost wish that she had 
meddied less with cricket. As a lady, Science could not have known 
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the condolence of the public into somewhat of an official form. It may 
not be within the know of the house that in 1850 the French As 
sembly eatered in the proces vorbel of their sittings on the Sth of July 
their regret at the loss which this country had sustained, and was thea 
sustaining. (Hear.) Now, I believe that on the present occasion it 
would be befitting our dignity to take some such course, and perhaps the 
noble lord at the head of the government might suggest some mode of 
enteriog on our journals an expression of sympathy at the loss which 
Italy and Europe have sustained in Count Cavour. (Cheers.) Many of 
us have conscientiously differed from his policy, perhaps from an inade- 
quate knowledge of the difficultics and dangers which encircled his 
course, But he is gone. He lies in the grasp of death ; and when we 
see the merits of bis character rising so conspicuously to our view, it is 
fitting that we should give some expression to the regret and sympathy 


much about the game (when did you ever hear a woman talk as though ! which are felt, not only by this house, but by very, very many persons 


she, in the slightest atom, understood it?) ; and as persons should not 
interfere with what does not concern them, I wish that Science rather 
had amased herself with crochet, than had condescended to come and play 
t cricket. 
. The first step Science took in cricket-shoes, I think, was a faur pas. 
She invented a machine called, classically, a catapult, which woefully 
tormented me when first I formed acquaintance with it. The catapult 
was made to supersede the art of bowling, and my mind was sorely ha- 
rassed with the thought of what might come of it. I was haunted for a 
while by the most hideous of dreams, foreboding that the days of cricket- 
ers were numbered, and that, ere long, matches would be pezee by 
steam, as hatches are achieved, not less in violence of nature. Happily, 
however, my fears have not been realised, for the machine was too infer- 
nal to find favour with my countrymen. ButI regret to see that Science 
still meddles with their game, and, to my thinking at least, does little to 


| 
| 





improve it. Play is now-a-days becoming a mere matter of hard gork, 
and what should be amusement is too often the reverse of it. A match is 
really quite a serious and solemn piece cf business, and grave faces are 
seen in it more frequently than grinning ones. I think the fan of the} 
game went out when fast bowling came in, which it did when that infer— 
Well, that infer—ior catapult. Men now go armed into a cricket-field, | 
as though it were a battle one, and they may thank their lucky stars if! 
they bring their limbs safe out of it. 

Now, don’t let it be thought that I object to skill in field-sports, and 
advocate a clumsy, lazy, slovenly pursuit of them. On the contrary, I) 
hold that the better a man playe a game the more he will enjoy it, and 
that this is trae of every sport from pitch-and-tors to grouse-slaughter. | 
Bat surely cricket might be played with skill, and yet without such se- 


in this country. (Cheers.) 

Lord J. Russet. —Having been engaged ia diplomatic transactions 
with Count Cavour, I think the hon. baronet has taken @ very proper 
course iu bringing this subject before the house. I cannot bat feel that 
it is due to him who bas gone away from us to say that I believe there 
bever was a man that devoted himself—beart, mind, and soul—more ea- 
tirely to his rt and io Italy than Count Cavour. (Loud cheers.) 
He was endowed with great abilities He had also a capacity for great 
labour ; and those abilities and that labour were devoted from the earli- 
est time at which it was in bis power to give an opiaton, to the achieve- 
ment of the independence of Italy. (Hear, hear.) There is no one that 
looks back to the time when Count Cavour commenced that enterprise 
but must eee that it was a task attended with great difficulties ; the 
manner in which he began to interest the powers of Europe by proposing 
to act in concert with Eogland and with France in the Crimean war, and 
the way in which he afterwards, at the Congress of Paria, stated amongst 
the statesmen of Europe what he conceived to be the griefs and wrongs 


| of Italy, showed not only that he deeply felt those griefs and those 


wrongs, bat that he had a clear intuition of those means by which alone 
the independence of Italy, now happily achieved, could be accomplished. 
(Cheers.) With regard to his historical career, this is not the time to 
speak of the various transactions in which he was engaged. I have had 
the good fortune both to treat with him diplomatically, and to be perso- 
nally and privately acquainted with him ; and I cannot forbear offering 
this tribute to the memory of a man who will stand conspicuous ia his- 
tory as the great liberator of Italy. (Loud cheers.) 

be O’Dovocuve—I rise for the purpose of expressing my entire 
dissent both from the proposal of the hon. baronet the member for Tam- 


rious looks as it appears now to occasion. There wae fully as much skill | worth, and from the praises which bave been lavished upon Count 


in the old-three-quarier bowling as there is in the more modern catapul- 


Cavour by the noble lord the Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs. 


tive system ; and, without gaining in ekill, I fancy the new style has| (Oh, ob.) One of the principal features of Count Cavour’s policy was 


caused some los; in the amusement. There is certainly more danger in | it decided hostility to 


temporal power of the Pope. (Cheers.) The 


the game now than there was, and this may be a reason why there seems | chief characteristic of that policy was a persistent and systematic misre- 


to be less pleasure in it. 


Besides, it seems to me, men make more a busi- 
ness than they did of it. 


The laws are strict and stringent ; but this I) 
don’t complain of. What I object to chiefly is the spirit they are con- 
strued in. Play is now too cut and-dried a piece of work to please me. 
A ball is bowled and hit, and fielded, as by steam ; and if a player fails) 
to do precisely what is wanted of him, he does not now get jeered at so 

much as he gets eneered et. To my mind this is not a wholesome altera- 

tion. When I am at play I like to laugh and enjoy myeelf, and balf the 

pleasure of the sport is gone if you abstract the fun from it. We learnt 

at school that “ Dulce est desipere in loco,” and if the cricket-field is not the 

place for harmless, healthy tan, I should like to know what is, pray? 

For thus avowiog my dislike of the new-fangled way of playing, kind 
people will, of course, be prone tocall me an old Fogy, and to fancy that 
my nerves and koees are getting somewhat shaky. But I was young 
enough, last year, to draw a stump or two at Lord’s, and to stand up, 
witboat flinching, to a few “overs” from Jackson. It is not then from 
fank that, now-a-days, I fiad less fan than formerly in cricket; but I like 
games to be games, and not all work and worry. However vulgar and 
degrading the confession may be thought, I own I used to like to hear a 
clumsy cricketer assailed with a shout of—‘ Now, then, Butter-fingers!” 
when be miseed a catch ; and tosee the game of cricket played by merry 
men, and not by solemn mater, all swathed in gloves and greaves, s0 
that they a)most look like mummies. 

Cricket is not a theme to be pumped dry in some six paregraphs, but I 
shall reserve what more I have to say about it until Once a Week allows 
me to have a second innings. H. Sitver. 
——— 


HOW THE CUNARD COMPANY KEEPS ITS ENGAGEMENTS. 


The Canard Company bad a great and well-merited triumph, last 
Thursday evening, in the House of Commoner. Ever since the withdrawal 
of the Galway subsidy, the Irish members have been “ wanting to know,” 
as our young friend Barnacles would say, “ the number and date of the 

fferent breaches of contract committed by the Canard, Peninsular and 


service, with the number of mpceed y instances 
the ties were remitted by the Treasury.” The fact that this infor- 
mation was asked for by Mr. Gregory, who represents the County Galwa: 
in the House of Commons, was a sufficient indication of the motive wit 
which it was sought. It was clearly intended to bolster up the damaged 
reputation of the Atlantic Royal Mail Steam Navigation Company, at the 
expense of the Canard Company and of the other companies named ; and 
it was hoped that the answer would disclose so many breaches and pe- 
nalties, during the infancy of each of theee leviathan commercial under- 
takings, as would warrant the conclusion that the sickly bantling which 
was ushered into a ricketty existence under the auspices of Mr. Joba 
Orrell Lever, had been harshly and unjustly treated. Hence the perti- 
nacity with which the question was — ye the paper. Hence the 
tone of self-satisfied severity with which Col. French interposed between 
the question and the answer, to inquire “ why the order of the House for 
the production of these papers bad not been obeyed?” He anticipated 
atriumpb. He thought that the Government were suppressing informa- 
tion, in order to protect the companies and torerve some purpose of their 
own. Bat, so far as the Canard Company was concerned, both Col. 
French and Mr. Gregory reckoned without their host. There was not 
only nothing to conceal, but there was every reason in the world why 
the whole truth should be made known. It could not be proclaimed too 
publicly, or circulated too widely ; and it is due to Mr. Frederick Peel 
to admit that, although it necessarily took some time to search out mi- 
bute and accurate information as to the occuriences of twenty years ago, 
he did ndt hesitate to state the facte, clearly, concisely, and emphatically, 
as soon as he bad ascertained how the matter really stood. “The Cu- 
nard Company,” he said, “ had been in existence since 1840, and not only 
during the first two years, but from first to last, there had been no breach 
of contract. They had incurred no Drag and bad never asked any 
indulgence from the Government. They had carried the mails with ua- 
deviatiog regularity duriog the twenty-one rs that these contracts 
had been in force.’ This is high praise. e doubt whether the same 
thing could be said with trath of any similar undertaking in any eoun- 
try in the world ; and what gives it its chief value is that, after all, it is 
& bare statement, ia the fewest possible words, of a dry matter of fact. 
There js no intentional landation; no studied compliment. The Secretary 
of the‘Treasury told, as he was bound to do, the simple tratb, in answer 
to a manifestly hostile question ; and in that trath the Canard Company 
bas its triampb. We hope Mr. Gregory and Colonel French are satisfied. 
To us it seems that they bave “caught @ Tartar.” They will probably 
betbink them, for the future, that “discretion is the better part of va- 
lour ;” but we, for oar ptt rejoice in the result of their rashness and 
perplexity, and feel that Liverpool has now more than ever reason to be 
proud of its association with en enterprise which has achieved such unex- 
ampled succees.— Liverpool Mail, June 15. 
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Euipevial Parliaments. 


DEATH OF COUNT CAVOUR. 


House of Commons, June 7. 

Sir R. Peet—Sir, Lrise at thie early period to call the attention of 
this house to a subject which bas already been alluded to in the other 
house—I mean the recent death of Count Cavour. It does appear to me 
that this is a fitting occasion for the House of Commons to take an op- 
ean = | of expressing its deep feeling of regret and sympathy at the 
oes which Italy bas sustained in the premature death of that statesman, 
certainly the most conspictous that ever directed the destinies of any na- 
tion on the continent of Europe in the path of constitational liberty. 
(Cheers.) It is not for us to scrutinise the decrees of Providence in the 
dispensation of human affairs, but I do think that the calamity which bas 
befallen Italy, and which appears at this moment to threaten the peace 
of is @ subject which might properly engage the attention of this 
house, as representing yl ay opinion of this country. I think it 
would be right for us not only to express our own feelings, bat to put 





resentation—(‘‘ No, no’”)—of the state of things in the territories of the 

ope, in order to screen and cover the aggrandisement of Sardinia. (‘“ No, 
no.”) Such a policy might no doubt harmonise with the prejadices of 
many gentlemen on both sides of this house, who ere ready to believe 
every story of Papal misgovernment, and with the stupid bigotry which 
is displayed by too many persons in (his country—(cheers)—but I have no 
hesitation in saying that his policy was the grossest outrage upon the most 
sacred feelings of a great meajori'y of Christians throughout the world. 
I yield to no man—neither to the hon, baronet the member for Tam- 
worth, nor to the noble lord the Secretary for Foreign Affairs—in my 
desire to see the people of Italy free. (ironisal cheers) I yield to no 
man in the dislike I have to see Italy under the domination of Austria ; 
but I refuse to — the armed supremacy of Sardinia over the hereto- 
fore free people of Italy—(“ Oh, oh,” and laughter)—as the true defini- 
tioa of Italian liberty. I am not afraid, even in the House of Commons, 
to say that I think I see the fioger of God’s justice in the death of Count 
Cavour. (Great disapprobation, and loud cries of “ Ob, ob,”’ hirses, and 
groare, which were repeated at short intervals till the close of the hon. 
gentlemen’s remarks.) 

Sir R. Peer—I would make a suggestion. (Confusion, in which the 
bon. baronet resumed his eeat, without continuing his interruption.) 

The O’Donocuve (resuming) -—Don’t let tbe house misunderstand me. 
at ob.) Iam far from expressing any exultation in the termination of 

ount Cavour’s career. (Ob,ob.) On the contrary, I regret as much as 
any gentleman in this house can regret, the death of Count Cavour ; but 
I regret it for very differentreasons. (Oh, ob.) 

Mr. Mrixes—I think the bon. gentleman has entirely misap 
the suggestion of my hon. friend the member for Tamworth, It was not 
his desire that this house should begin to dispute over the dead body of 
a great man. (Obeers.) He desired, I believe, as mos: members of this 
houre desire, without reference to any particular form of opinion, 
to pay the homage of the constitational government of this country 
to a statesman who has founded constitutional liberty in bis own 
land, and who in addition to that glorious achievement has brought 
abouta great national unity, and made that a fact which for so many 

ears bad been the dream of the best men in (Cheers.) 

feel so deeply the disappearance of the foremost man in Europe that 
I am conscious that words are utterly inadequate to express the solem- 
nity cf an occasion when we are not called upon to discuss the character 
of an individual, but to express as strongly and as simply as we can our 
sense of the mighty loss which Europe has sustained in the disappear- 
ance of so great a mind—a mind which could not only grasp the desti- 
nies of Italy, but comprehend what would contribute to the peace of the 
world, by a combination of profound policy, moral courage, and intellec- 
tual power, such as existed in no one other statesman in Earope. My 
hon. friend bas alluded, with that modesty which becomes him as the son 
of so great a man, to the fact, that the National Assembly of France 
entered upon its formal records an expression of the sympathy which 
France and Europe felt for the death of Sir Robert Peel. (Hear, hear.) 
Perhaps it is not in accordance with our usages, not being to much withia 
the influence of continental struggles, to adopt such a formal course ; 
but I believe it will be thought right on both sides of the house to express 
our sympatby and our regret. Perhaps it is all the better that no politi- 
cal feeling should be mixed up in the matter ; and I should not have raid 
one word, if the hon. gentleman opposite had not taken upon bimself the 
function of interpreting the ways of Providence—(ioud cheers)—in a 
manner which I am eure, in bis better mind, he will feel that he would 
not have done had he not been léd away by his religious enthusiasm. 
(Hear, hear.) It was hardly for him, neither is it for me, nor for any 
other morta! man, ia the exercise of his miserable and feeble jadgment 
—(bear, hear)—to say whether the disappearance of Count Cavoar from 
the ecene will really tend to the accomplishment of even the object which 
the hon. gentleman wishes to promote, or whether the confusion and dif- 
ficulty to which the church with which he is connected has in later times 
been subjected may not be infinitely increased by the removal of sg great 
a leading mind. It never should be left out of consideration that he always 
respected the rights of the catholic church, that he lived and died a mem- 
ber of tbat churcb, and that he bas passed from this scene not more with the 
character of a great foreign statesman than of one who had rendered 
the greatest services to his own country. It is not for me to pronounce 
a panegyric upon Count Cavour ; the poneayete of Count Cavour is the 
sympathy of the civilised world—(cheers)—and the sympatby with 
Count Cavour is refcrable to not only, I believe, the sense we have of the 
loss we have sustained, but to the fear which I believe will agitate the 
mind of every far-sighted stateeman at the difficulties which may now 
come upon those t questions, which will now have to be discussed, 
without the aid ri his great mind—of his powerful spirit—to lead them 
on to the glorious end he bad in view. (Cheers) 

Viscount Patwerston—I cannot refrain from adding a few words to 
what has been said by those who have preceded me in this discussion. 
Aod I mast fairly own that there was no person more fitting to introduce 
this scbject to the Houee than the son of that eminent statesman whose 
memory was the subject of a still more formal tribute of admiration by 
the legislatare of a neighbouring country—that of France. My hon. 
friend suggested that some proceeding of the same kind should be 
adopted on our oy on the present occasion. But with all submission, 
I would remind bim that each country is guided by ite own habits ; that 
that which may be congenial to the customs of a country on the Gonti- 
nent, may not be in accordance with our own ; and I believe there is no 
suck proceeding as that suggested on the record in the case of any of the 
most eminent statesmen of our own Jand, whose departure from amidst 
bis contem’ may bave been most the subject of . I therefore 
think the House will content itself with the expression of sympathy with 
the feelings put forward by the honourable member for Tamworth, which 
have been alreedy expreszed in the course of this discussion, (Hear, hear.) 
I am not about to follow the hon. member on the other side, who has 
imported into the discussion matters which are not connected with it ; 
but I feel that I should be wanting to my own sentiments if I 
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refrained 
from with those who have ex the deep regret they feel 
at the loes of this distinguished man ; a petotty © \t ome conaty, 
who will hose 








deplore him, bat to the whole of Earope—and w 
memory will ee embalmed in the grateful recollection of his country- 





men, and in the admiration of mankind, so long as history records his 
deeds. I speak of what he has done—it ought to be eee in mind 
that those brilliant acts of his administration which have most attracted 
the notice of the world, viz., the political extension of unity throughout 
Italy, are perhaps nut those for which his countrymen will most revere 
his memory. It should be remembered that he laid the foundations of 
improvements, constitutional, legal, and eocia), in all the internal affairs 
of the Italian people, which will long survive bim, and confer inestimable 
benefits, both on those who live, and on those who will come hereafter. 
I was going to say— 
- He left a name 
To point a moral and adorn a tale. 


The moral to be drawn form the life of Count Cavour is this, that a 

man of transcendent talente, of indomitable energy, of inextinguishable 

patrotism, by the impulses which his own single mind may give to his 

ry yd oa . ssemowes come See 80 [ shall call it, ia spite of 
—(cheers)—and seizing f. 

notwithstanding difficulties which at fi Mey yr 


first sight seem insurmountable, 
confer upon his country the greatest and most inestimable benefits. That 
is the moral to be drawa from the life of Count Cavour. The tale with 


which his memory will be associated is one of the most extraordinary— 
I may say one of the most romantic—recorded in the annals of the world. 
We have eeen, under his impulse and guidance, a people, who were su 
posed to be torpid in the enjoyment of laxury—enervated by the pursuit: 
of pleasure—haviog no knowledge or feeling of politics except what may 
have been derived from the traditions of their history, from the jealousies 
of rival states—we have seen that people, at his call, and under his gaid- 
ance, rising from the slumber of ages with the power of a giant refreshed. 
breaking that spell by which they bad been so long bound, and display- 
ing upon a great occasion the courage of heroes, the sagacity of states- 
men, and the wisdom of philosophers; and attaining for themselves a 
unity of political existence which had been for centuries denied to them. 
(Prolonged cheers.) Sir, I cay that this is great event in history, and 
that the man whose name will go down to posterity connected with this 
series of events, whatever may be the period of his death, however pre- 
mature for the bopes of his countrymen, cannot be said to have died too 
soon for his glory and for bis fame. (Prolonged cheering ) 

The house then weat into committee of supply. 


FILLING THE VACANT SEATS, 


Monday, June 10. 

On the question that the Speaker Jeave the chair, that the House 
might go into Committee upon the Appropriation of Seats (Sudbury and 
St. Alban’s) Bill, Lord Jermyn, in moving, by way of amendment, to de- 
fer the Committee for six months, argued that the borough of Sadbuary 
had received hard measure; that it had been made a scapegoat; and 
that, unless the Legislature were prepared to act upoa some broad and 
comprehensive principle, dealing with the whole subject of bribery and 
corruption at elections upoa some definite and well-considered basis, not 
with isolated cases, its proceeding in this matter would become a Jaugh- 
ing-stock and a mockery, instead of a warning. He thought it notjun- 
reasonable to ask the House to pause before it immolated these unfor- 
tunate boroughs, others not a whit more worthy being suffered to retain 
the right of representation. He did not oppose the Bill further than by 
proposing to delay it till the House had discussed the question, what 
— be the practice in future in cases of gross and systematic corrup- 
tion. 

Sir G. Lewis observed that the motion of Lord Jermyn was an appeal 
for a rehearing of the question as to the disfranchisement of Sudbury, 
and he (Sir George) was not prepared, after what had passed, to consent 
to rebear it. If Sudbury was to be restored to the representation, he did 
not see why Grampound should not be re-enfranchised. Nothing could 
be more notorious than the long-continued corruption of Sudbary. 

Mr. Parker objected to a measure that confounded, he said, the inno- 
cent with the guilty.—-Mr. Scurty opposed the Bill, protesting against 
such petty instalment and miserable abortion of Reform.—Mr. Srieuine, 
though he thought the house was indebied to Lord Jermyn for raising 
this discussion, should support the Bill, because, though imperfect, it was 
a step in the right direction. Sadbury and St. Alban’s, however, had, 
in his opinion, a title to complain that other offending boroughs—such 
as Glooester and Wakefield—were spared.—After a few remarks by Col. 
Doyve, Sir H. Wittovceupy thought the house was about to enter upon 
@ controversy as to the claims of different constituencies, full of danger, 
and that it would be infinitely better that the selections should be made 
by the Goverament on their responsibility.—Some observations having 
been made vy Mr. Warner upon the subject of Reform generally, the 
house divided, when the amendment was negatived by 338 to 44. 

The House then went into Committee on the Bill.—Mr, Cotitys pro- 
poeed to assign three of the vacant seats to counties, and that two of the 
seats should be given to the West Ridigg of Yorkshire, separated iato 
two divisions, each to return two members. He rested his p tion 
upoo varivus statistical grounds, which, be contended, entitled the West 
Riding to this addition to the number of its representatives. He moved, 
in the first instance, that clause 1 be postponed.—Sir G. Lewis justified 
the scheme in the Bill, assigning two members to counties and two to 
b gbs, and objected to giving more than one additional member to 
the West Riding.—In the di ion which followed there appeared a di- 
versity of opinion among the members from the Riding as to whether the 
constituency desired that it should be divided.—Upon a division, the 
amendmént was negatived by 115 to 81. 

Colonel Dunne moved to amend the first clause eo as to afford an op- 
portanity to give an additional member to the county of Cork, instead 
of to South Lancashire, as proposed by the Bill.—Sir G. Lewrs stated 
the reasons why be could not assent to the motion. There were only four 
seats to be dieposed of, and they had been obtained by the disfranchise- 
ment of English boroughs.—U pon a division this amendment was nega- 
tived by 228 to 67: 

Mr. Bazvey, on bebalf of Mr. Massey (the Chairman), who had given 
notice of the amendment, moved to amend the clause, so as to empower 
the borough of Salford to return two members instead of one member.— 
Sir G. Lewis admitted that the population of Salford was greater than 
that of avy other borough retarning one member; but Salford was in a 
peculiar position as being a part of Manchester, and it was intended to 
give an additional member to Lancashire. He must oppose the amend- 
ment.—This amendment was withdrawn, and the first clause was agreed 








to. 

On the third clause, Mr. Knicurter moved to exclude the words 
“ parishes of Chelsea and Kensington,” intended by the Bill to constitute 
a new metropolitan borough.—Sir G. Lewis observed that Mr. Koight- 
ley, having made no counter- 1, had adopted hardly a fair way of 

tting the question before the Committee. He should, therefore, mere- 
ly state the grounds upon which the Government had proposed to assign 

of the seats to Chelsea and Kensington, mainly the great increase of 

the population of the metropolie.—Mr. DisraExi pointed out very serious 
errors in the figures stated by Sir G. Lewis, which, he observed, de- 
stroyed the only argument in support of the proposal of the Govern- 
ment.—-Sir J. Grauam, who had given notice of an amendment, ia the 
event of “ parishes of Chelsea and Kensington ” being left out of the 
clause, to insert “ the University of London,” said, considering the pope 
lation and wealth of the two parishes he should support tbe proposition 
of the Government, believing that Chelsea and Kensington had the prior 
claim.—Mr. WaLroLe supported the amendment, regarding it as a fair 
proposition to submit to the Committee in the first instance.—Upon a 
division, Mr. Knightley’s amendment was carried, against the Govern- 
ment, by 275 to 172. 

Sir G. Lewis moved that the Chairman report progress, and, after 
some opposition, this motion was agreed to, it being understood that tho 
Committee would sit agaia on Monday. 


MAIL STEAMERS ; CUNARD AND OTHER COMPANIES. 


Thursday, June 13. 

Mr. Grecory asked the Secretary to the Treasury the number and 
date of the different breaches of contract committed by the Cunard, 
Peninsular and Oriental, and West India Companies during the first two 

of their service, and the number of penalties impesed ; and, in 

w many instances euch penaltics were remitted by the Treasury. 
(Hear, hear.) , 

Colonel Frencu said, before the question was d, he wished to 
ask why the order of the House for the production of the papers had not 
been obeyed. 

Mr. F. Peex said the return was teing at the Admiralty, and 
he was unable to state when it would be in the bands of members. With 
regard to the firet question, the period to which it referred being o dis- 
tant from the present time he had had difficulty in tracing the informa- 
tion. He bad, however, succeeded, and he would state to the House the 
result. The Cusard Company had been in existerce since 1840, and ‘not 
only during the first two years but from first to last there had been no 
breach of contract. (Hear, hear.) bad incurred no penalties, and 
had never asked any indulgence from the Government. (Hear, hear.) 
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They bad carried the mails with undeviating regularity daring the 21 
those contracts bad been In force. (Cheers.) The Peniosular and 
Driental Company had been almost equally successful ia the regularity 
with which they had performed their contracts. He could only fiod one 
Instance of ‘he imposition of a penalty, and that was with regard to a 
branch service between Malta and the Ionian Islands) He fuund that in 
1841 or 1842, having failed to provide a veseel for the conveyance of 
those mails they were fined £1 000, and were required to pay that sum. 
(Heer, hear.) The West India Company should have commenced the 
service on the Ist of December, 1841, bat, ia consequence of delay ia the 
completion of the vessels, it was allowed to be postponed for a month. 
Hear, bear.) He could only find one instance of breach of contract on 
their part in the departare of veseela from England. In September, 
1842, a vessel was five days bebind her time io leaving the port of Falmouth. 
The company was foed £3,500, and although they remonstrated very 
strongly against the penalty, payment was insisted upon by the Govern- 
ment. (Hear, bear.) The intercolonial part of the service during the 
firat year fell into great i The y alleged that the scheme 
of routes was 0 intricate aud extensive as to be almost impracticable. 
The Admiralty, however, maintained that the cause of the irregalarities 
was the company nét keeping enough versels in the West Indies, and the 
company was fioed £8 000 on t of the deficiency in number of ves- 
vels. The objection of the company to the scheme of routes was admit- 
ted. The scheme was altered, and the penalty was waived. The only 
other fine was in the year 1842, when they were compelled to pry £2,715 
for assistance rendered by the Goveroment in carrying the mails between 
some of the colonies. Their own ve-sels were not ready at the appoia- 
ted time. Either a sbip of war went the voyage or the cuneul hired 
another vesrel. For such assistance an abatement was made in the 
money to which the company would otherwise have beenentitied. This 
was a complete statement of the penalties and breaches of coatract by 
these three companies. (Hear, hear.) 








THE “GREAT EASTERN,” TROOPS FOR CANADA. 4w 


Friday, June 14. 
Admiral Doxcomse asked the Secretary to the Admiralty whether the 
Admiralty bad taken up the Great Zastern for the conveyance of troops 
to Canada ; if so, at what rate per man ; how many soldiers were to em- 
bark in her ; and whether their being sent in that ship was with the con- 
currence of the Secretary of State for War. 

C, Pacer said the Great EHustern had been so far taken up that 
the Government had come to an arrangement with the owners of that 
vessel that she should c out a certain sumber of troops to Quebec. 
—— consist of 7 officers, 220 men, and i10 horses of the Royal 
Artillery ; 39 officers, 868 men, and 6 horses of the 30th Regiment ; 39 
officers, 868 men, and 6 horses of the 60th Regiment ; and draughts of 
various regiments, consisting of 4 officers and 101 men, making altogether 
89 officers, 2 057 men, and 122 horses, with the usual porportion of women 
and children. The rates to be were for officers, £18, for meo, £5 
18s. 64, and for horees, £20 each, and for stores in excess of the regulated 

imental baggage £2 10s. per ton. These sams would include meesio 

every other requisite for the officers, victualling for the men, an 
forage for the horses. Ali the necessary fittings woald be at the ox- 
penee of the ship, the Government lending bedding for the voyage. He 
might also state tbat the arrangement was made with the concurrence 
of the Secretary of State for War. (Hear, bear.) 


a 
A STRANGE CONTRAST. 
A BABID AND RAPID FRENCH VIEW. 


In a new pampblet, La Guerre e la Paiz, M. Proudhon, the eccentric 
Socialist, thus paints what is to happeo whea France invades England : 
“ If anything in France can bly unite in one common feeling the 
ies into which the nation divided, it is sseuredly a war egainst 
gland. The Legitimists reproach the British Government with haviog 
conspired to overthrow the Bourbons ; Orleanists with baving 
brought about the fall of Loais Philippe ; the Republicans with baving 
‘ted the coup d'é/at of the 2d Dicember. The Socialists are hostile 

to England, which they consider as the centre and stronghold of a grind- 
ing and Malthusian agglomeration of capitalists, and have sworn to de- 
it. The ’s hatred is juetified by Pritchard missionaries, The 
nation has at t the twenty-four years war of the Republic aad 

pire, the sieges of Toulon and Duokirk, the defeats of Aboukir, 

Ww the loss of ite colonies, the affairs of Perim, Suez, 

orocco, and lastly, the insidious intervention of the 


the war was over. Never has such an amount of 


a single 
I. out 
only end by the definitive humiliation of one of the two 
*  * “¢  ** Now, as to the relative forces of the 
it may be said, though many an Eoglish and French 
ae will deny it, tbat as ihe physical, iatellectaal, and moral quali- 
of the two races are about on a par, the forces of the two States may 
be set downs evealy balanced. With regard to the foreigner, the in- 
fluence which Eagland owes to her productive power, to ber immense 
, her aqeremive commerce, aud ber libegal institutions, France 
enjoys through ber contiaental positicn, ber isation, her revolu- 
tionary a, and her armies. As for the @étives, it may be fairly 
said that British pride and French vanity are always and éverywhere 
equally hateful. » ” 4 ® 
“ Let us euppore that, afier a successful passage, and a first defeat of 
the British fleet, 100,000 French soldiers land oa the English coast, soon 
followed by 100,000, and, if need be, 200,000 more. It is only fair to 
suppose that, however great their gallantry, the British Volamteers 
would be of no avail agains: such imposing — forces. Eogland io- 
vaded and conquered, London, Birmiagham, Mauchester, and Liverpool 
occupied, the naval forces comyelied to capitulate by the iavasion of the 
country, here is what France would have to do ia the interest of ber fu- 
ture supremacy, and for the deficite subdjectioa of her rival. The whol+ 
of the nation would be disarmed ; the whole of the aristocracy and mid- 
dle classes expatriated, etripped of all property, territorial aad funded, 
and reduced to the condition of artisans. The public debt, all mort- 
es, aod joint-stock concerns declared extinct. The soil, thas freed 
all its eacambrances, might be let out ia small holdiags of from 10 
to 25 acres, at a rent about 50 per cent. lower than the present average. 
All mines, cotton mills, dockyards—ia a word, the whole o! the manofac- 
tariog Industry of Great Britain—treated io the same way, aod given up 
to aseociations of worsmen, at a rent of 2 per ceat. on the estimated capi- 
tal. The whole of the war navy, stores, aad so forth, taken possession 
of by the State; as to merobaat vessels, part would be brought iato 
French ports, the remainder given up at a law rate to associations of 
seamen. Lastly, a war tax of £160,000,000 in specie, &o., to be raised 
from the upper classes, aud divided amoagst the poorest sevea millions 
in France. This once accomplished, to the intense satisfaction of the 
Eaglish plebs, emancipated and enriched by the ruia of the nobles aad 
the bourgeois, and of the French plebse gorged with the spoils of the enemy, 
there would oo longer be any rivairy between the north and south shores 
of the Channel—it would be all over with Eoglish aristooracy, Eoglisb 
taskmastera, and English pride—Eoglacd would be freed at one blow of 
her Government and ber bishops. Ao army of occupation and a well- 
organised police—that is all the cosqueror would require to secure bis 
conquest and maintain order. Fraoce then would reign alone—the re- 
veuue she would derive from Britain would cover the expease of the 
Empire, and the French people, having nothing to pay, would become 
once more the most lively on the face of the earth.’ 


4 MORE JUST AMBRICAN VIEW. 

The following extract from one of Henry Ward Beecher’s recent ser- 
mons is in curieus contrast with the above : 

“ If yoa look into the conflict of nations, you shall find that they have 
gone up or down according as they were on the right or wroag side, aud 
that the moral element has always been predominant. And in our time, 
if you will look abroad ia the world, you will fiod that in the conflicts of 
the last three hundred years, the thiogs that bave been victorious have 
represented, as oearly as ia the imperfect state of the world they could, 
the moral elements. 

“Which is the strongest throne on the globe to-day? Why, the Eng- 
lish unquestionably ; pay because a noble, virtuous, and illustrious 
woman sits upon it, Qaeen Victoria. She dignifies womanhood and mo- 
therhood, and she is fit to sit in empire, That is one reason why the 
English throne is the strongest. Bat it is not the only reason. It is 
strongest also because it is so many legged. It stands on thirty millions 
of people. It rep ts the i ts of the masces of ite subject. An 
other reason why Eogland is the strongest nation, is because it is the 

. fwost Obristian nation; because it has the most moral power. It bas 
mure than we have. We like to talk about ourselves on the Fourth of 
July, we love to faa ourselves with eul ; bat we are not to be com- 
pered to Old Eogland. I koow ber curly faults; I kaow ber stabbora 
conceit ; I kaow bow many things are mischievous among her poor com- 





mon people, among her operatives of the factory, and among her serie of 
the mine ; but, taking her up one side and down the other there is not | large 
another nation that represents so much Ubristiavity as Old England. If 


power on 

and the 
Eogland? she has been de- 
from the time of the ‘ Armada’ to the 
of meo. Every few years she bas been 
about to be overthrown by sea; she bas been about to be stripped of her 
resources in India, and in other parts of the globe. Nations have formed 
alliances against ber; the armies and fleets of the civilized world have 
gone about her; her interests, political aod pecuniary, have been re- 
peatedly and violently assailed, and yet she bas stood, as she now stands, 
mistress of the seas, and the strongest power on earth because she bas 


you do not like to hear it, I like to say it! And the strongest 
the globe to-day i+ that kingdom. It is the strongest kingdom, 
one that is least liable to be shaken down. 
stroyed every ten or fifteen — 

present day, in the prophec 


represented the moral element.’’ 


A Weex at Court.—The Queen remains in comparative seclusion at 
Backiogham Palace. Her Majesty enjoys daily dcives in the vicinity of 
parks and 
crowded thoroughfares.—Oo Saturday the Queen received at dioner the 
Dake of Newcastle and the Earl of St. Germane.—On Sanday the Queen 
and the Prince Consort, the ladies and gentlemen of the Court and the 
domestic household, attended divine service ia the private chapel, 

preached 


London, bat the routes taken almost invariably avoid the 
Buckingham Palace. The very Rev. the Dean of Canterbur 
the sermon. The King of the Belgians and Prince Louis of 
The Prince Consort, accompanied 


walked in the 
companied by 


of tbe Belgians, the Priace Consort, the 
Louis of Heese visited the Exhibition of the Royal Botanic Society in the 
Regent’s Park. The Queen and the Priace t, accompanied by 


Princess Alice and Prince Louis of Heere, took a drive in an open car- 


riage. Ino the evening the Duke of Cambridge, the Earl of Clarendon, 
and the Right Hon. 
day the Queen walked in the gute 

of Wales arrived from Madingley Hall, Cambrid 
Prince Consort, accompanied by the Prince of Wales and Prince Louis 
of Hesse, rode on horse 
Oa ty | 

took a drive io an open carriage and foar. The Prince Consort 


at a meetiog of the Coancil of the Horticultural Society at South Kea- 


panied by 
The Kiog of the 


singtoo. H.R. H. rode on horseback ia the afternoon, accom 
the Prince of Wales and Prince Louis of Hesse. 
Belgians left town for Claremont in the morning, and returned 


same 
afiernoon.— paper, June 15. 


Tae Awarp or THe Frevco Acapemy.—M. Thiers is eaid to bave 
made the following reply to the notification from the Icatitate of their 
baviog awarded bim the prize of £800 for bis “ History of the Revola- 
tion, Consulate, and Empire,” as the greatest literary achievement in 


France of the present age :— 


“ My dear Colleagues,—Take back this prize, which would have been 


ing to me 40 years 
do with it what you fk 


clever satire for not having been gallant (Madame Dudevant, or 


Sand, 
was one of the competitors for the prize). But Voltaire is dead, and we have 
amonk among us. Take back your prise, and strive that it may not return to 


you. Leave me to my books, and search the garrets for some future TLiers.” 
A petition is said to have been addressed to the Senate 

abolition of the French Academy pour cause d'utililé publique. 

Paris. 


Fe.ony v. Foxs Aats.—The Government have granted the Royal Irish 


Academy £100 year for the recovery of Antiquities ia Ireland, through 
y of the constaba 
who have hitherto been employed rather ia sup 


ing vice than ia en- 
couragiog virts—who are generally conside: 


fitter for arrests than 


ology, and more conversant with bandcuffs than hand-books. But 





broken 8, and 
; ing, at all eveots, the constabalary 
to do for buried treasures of antiquity that may exist in 
are certain to take them up.—. 


anp TH8 Innocent Do Cuaitio.—For 


DO means thrown 
puolic belief ia that mighty huater’s 
the attacks of the learned gentlemen of 
D. betting, to use the language of the week, is 
ageiost the Gray. 


The African hero is not very sonvereant with oor English ways. The 
Bishop of Oxford asked him to breakfast the otber day, and a large party 
to meet bim, but he never came. Upon coming across him, the same 
afternoon, the Bishop rebuked him for this non-appearance. 

“T bad no invitation,” raid Da Chailiu. 

“T wrote it myself, and left is with my own haods at your house,” re- 
turned bis Lordabip. 

“ Nay, my Lord, I ouly received one invitation for this day, and that 
was from some impudeat fellow whom I doa’t know. Now,” said the 
bardy explorer,“ | never go to breakfasts where I don’t kaow the people 
who give them. Ob! bere is the man’s letter, aod his name to»; Oxon, 
some Mr. Oxon, with whom I bave no acquaiataoce whatever.’’— London 
letter in the Scotsman. 


your comfort, 


Possisis Wak Suvss —‘ I became acquainted witb a regular canoa of 


the great church of Piacenza, and who, accordiag to custom, had his owao 
confessional box. Oae day, after the Freoch ocoupatioa of the country, 


be entered the charch, with the inteotion of taking his own seat, but was 


surprised at not fading the confessional in its proper place. After look- 


ing about for it in all directions, be found it io a gallery lyicg on its 


side, aud on the top of it the dead body of a French soldier, which three 


surgeous, or surgeoa’s mates, of that army were busily ekioning. Hor- 
proceediog, and 


rified at the sight, he asked the meaning of this ghastly 
was told that some scieatific men had discovered that the human skin 
made excellent leather. It had, therefore, been ordered that all dead 
bodies should be skianed, for the purpose of providiog boote and shoes 


for the soldiers.” —Audobiography of Miss K. 


esse were 
present at the service.—On Monday the Queen, accompanied by Priacess 
Alice and Princess Helena, took a drive in an open carriage and four. 
by Prince Louis of Hers:, rode on 
horseback. The Belgian Minister, the Earl of Derby, and Viecount Syd- 
ney had the honour of dining with her Majesty.—Oa Tuesday the Queen 
— of Buckingham Palace. The Prince Consort, ac- 

rince Louis of Hesse, rode on horseback. In the after- 
noon Prince Louis visited the Tower of Londono.—On Wednesday Earl 
Cowley had an audience of the Queen at Buckingbam Palace. The King 
youog Princesses, and Prince 


t G. C. Lewis dined with her Majesty.—On Thars- 
of Buckingham Palace. The Prioce 
, in the afternoon. The 
. The Dake of Argy!l and Couct Bernstorff, 
the Prussian Minister, dined with the Qaecn at Buckingham Palace.— 

the Queen, accompanied by the Princesses Alice and Louise, 


, and which may be as pleasing to others. Take it Hy 
ke. In the time of Voltaire you would have deserved a 


praying for the 
—Lelter from 


. This is a new taactioa for a police force, 


then, 
Mr. Da Chailla’s 


| tiem is so prevalent in the actaal House, that a marked antipathy againet 
borough constituencies—such as usually return Radicals—qag 
manifested on all sides, at least sixty noblemen and gentlemen, hy 
‘bitually attached to the Whig camp, baving ranged themselves on the 
opposite side. It matters little that a willingness was manifested to let 
Birkenhead secure one seat, and South Lancashire another ; the battle 
was likely to wax more and more fierce over the two remaining, and itis 
believed consequently that the Bill will be abandoned for the present seg. 
sion. Looking over the sundry debates hereon, we are particularly re- 
minded of the frame of mind in which the project for founding a new geat 
of government for Canada was discussed by the Provincial Parliament, 
All were ready to agree that some selection must be made, while very heavy 
votes were cast against each chosen spot in succession. Still, as Lord 
Palmerston’s administration subsists rather by tolerance than by innate 
strength, this triding episode can scarcely be viewed as affecting its dara- 
bility. The adverse vote in fact is only to be taken as proof, that any notion 
of democratizing the country, disguised under the plea of libera! progress, 
is equally uopopalar jast now within and withvut the walls of Westminster 
Palace. Perhaps, if the trath were told, there is more than one Cabinet 
Minister who will secretly rejoice at the stand thus made agaiast Reform. 
And moreover the Home Secretary has the consolation ot knowing that one 
of bis colleagues is in similar straits with bimeelf. The Lords have added 
a claure to the Attorney-General’s Bankruptcy Bill, which will 
be objectionable by the Commons’, when the Bill is retarned to 
with the amendments in due form. Will this bring on another gol- 
lisioa between the Houses, such as occurred last year, and was vaguely 
threatened this year, with reference to the paper duty? How will the 
petulant Sir Richard Bethell, who threw up this same Bill, some twelve 
months ago, because his fellow M. P.’s presamed to correct it, relish the 
same proces; adopted “ elsewhere?” The clause now inserted, we should 
add, prevents retrospective action in certain cases—a provision that has 
a plausible sound, but perhaps nothing more, as might be shown if we 
had space at our disposal for elucidatiog the subject. 

Various enactmeuts proposed by Sir Charles Wood, in connection 
with bis East India Department, bave given rise to long discussions; as 
have—at far greater length aod with much less profit—the alleged ne. 
gotiations touching the Galway Mail Steamer Contract. We can extract 
nothing from these that would dovetail into our usual summary, though 
an offshoot from the latter gave occasion for an uniateaded and anembel- 
lished but very satisfactory official compliment to our old friends the 
Cunarders, which may be read in another colamn. Of deeper import is 
the subject of the comparative naval strength of France ani Great Bri- 
tain, to. which both Houses retarn with renewed avidity whenever oppor- 
tunity offers. The Dake of Somerset, First Lord of the Admiralty, has 
been finally drawo out—be is not a frequent speaker—and from what be 
says the public comes to the conclusion that his Department is widely 
awake to the necessity for vigilance as regards our great ally, and pre 
paration little less formidable thaa hisowo. On: thing however is appar- 
ent, and that is, that all the boasted improvements in metal-casing ships 
of war, under the presu mption that they may be readered impregaable, do 
not keep pace with the improvements ia modern artillery. It almost seems 
as though no vessel could be built, speedy and seaworthy, and at the same 
time stout enough to resist the terrible force of the Armstrong and Whit- 
worth missiles. Would that this suggestion from high authority might 
prove a fact, eo that the ineane rivalry between the two leading nations 
ot Europe to this end—a rivalry gratuitous on one part—might be ar- 
rested, and so that national grandear might cease to be measured by ekill 
ia throwing projectiles! Smart writers about La Givire and the Warrior, 
and the triumphs of Science and Eagineering, may eay what they please ; 
we doubt if Civilisation ever wore a more contemptible aspect thaa it 
does when tried in such ecales as these. It wae very well remarked by 
Lord Brougham, in the course of one of theee frequent debates on iron- 
cased frigates, that such a state of things as now prevails is without 
parallel. All nations are on friendly terms, yet all are arming to the 
teeth. We are enjoying eome of the very worst evils of war, in o time 
of profound peace. Oar friends here, who were so craelly outraged because 
Lord Jobn Russell lately epoke of theic belligerent position being simi- 
lar to that of Turkey during the Greek revolt, may take comfort. The 
veteran statesman and pbilosopber jast-pamed declares that the actaal 
aspect of matters in Europe generally, and especially in Eogland and 
France, reminds him of the condition of affairs in the Northera Proviaces 
of the Turkish empire, where the peasant goes out to plough, or to sow, 
or to reap, with bis loaded musket upon bis shoulder, to defend himself 
against attack! Flattering traly for us who deem ourselves the salt of 
the earth! 

So mach for Parliamentary proceediags—or debatings rather, which 
are not quite the sam? thing. The beat bit of news by this arrival is that 
at length the barrassing and unproductive and inglorious war with the 
Native Chiefs in New Zealaod baz been brought to apracticalclose. On 
the 15th of March, the last eogagement took place, the natives losiag 
two or three hundred of their meo and then retiring to their own district, 
while on our side, Lieatenant McNaughten was killed, ani Lieuts. Rees 
and Whelan wounded, all officers of the 40:bh Regiment. This retara we 
borrow from one of the many English papers before us; bat oar Army 
List does not contain the frat of the above names, and the bef account 
is not very clear. It may be expected that Sir George Grey, dispatched 
from the Cape to bis old quarters, will finally pacify these fiery aborigi- 
neg, and give Civilization a chance of workiog oat its aims by other pre 
cesse than those rendered needfal nearer home. 
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In the quiet life led by ber Majesty, since the death of her mother, 
there is nothing that calls for comment. The King of the Belgians cor 
tinued his visit at the latest date. A Drawing Room was about to be 
held by the Queen in pereon, and a gradaal return to sccustomed routise 
is manifested ia dinner javitations epariagly issued.—A change at the 
Board of Admiralty is noticed elsewhere ; as is also the charter of the 
Great Eastern to convey troops to Canada.—Mr. Laing, who succeeded the 
late Mr. Wilson as Financial Secretary in India, bas like him succumbed 
to the effects of climate. He is ordered home, bat was too ill to embark 
when the last advices left Caloutta.—The Britich and French Embassies 
were respectively established at Pekin, and their flags hoisted, on th 
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A Week in the Old World 


The mails by the Liverpool steamer of the 15th inst. are devoid of 
political importance, though not of interest. In neither branch of the 
Legielatare has there been any further discussion of or allusion to Ameri- 
can affairs; and though the government bas sustained a signal defeat 
in the House of Commons, it was not of a kind that disturbs ministerial 
arrangements, or threatens ejection from office. Mortifying it must 
for a member of the Cabioet to have ove priacipal item in his matured 
scheme voted down unceremoniously ; but Sir G. C. Lewis who has an- 
dergone this annoyance must bear it as best he may. The occasion that 
brought the government into a minority of 103 was the Appropriation 
of Seats Bill, that is to say the conferriog the electoral franchise, four 
places being rendered vacant in the House of Commons’ roll by the dis- 
franchisement of Sudbury acd St. Albana Another metropolitan dis- 
trict, to be made up from Chelsea and Kensington, was proposed by the 
Home Secretary ; the proposition was absolutely scouted. Conserva- 


26th of March. 


Baron Ricasoli bas taken his place at the right hand of Victor Ba 
manue!, as successor to the lamented Count Cavour, and head of the 
Italian Ministry. The funeral of the deceased was a state pageant. His 
policy is to be pereevered ia—so at least ran current announcements ; bat 
it is obvious that the removal of so powerful an intellect aad a will 
from bis path may tempt the Emperor of the French to a reaewal of 
his heretofore abortive efforts to impede Italian consolidation. The 
Paris journals have been ominously silent, containing few tributes 
the memory of Cavour or invocations to a furtherance of his work. 
The King of Italy is yet unrecognised, by that title, at the Court of the 
Tuileries —Meautime the French troops have began to evacuate Syris, 
the Conference of the Great Powers at Constantinople having agreed ia 
recommending the appointment of a Christian Governor of the Lebavos, 
to hold office under the Sultan.—The accounts from Poland are 20 
satisfactory. Tue inbabitants are murmurriog under the rigorous re 
etraints imp2eed upon them by the Rassian authorities. 

The novelty in France is the raising of a voiee in the Legislative Body 
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* ead unioviting. Few writers or speakers would take the troubie to pre- 


* 


against the continued and prodigious outlay for naval and military pre- 

A Monsieur Larrabare, the spokesman, pithily remarked that 
France ought to contider herself rich enough in glory, to think now of 
ber finances. He made not the least impression on the Chamber, and is 
probably more quoted in London than in Paris. But his words are none 
the less true, and have a warning tone in them that will some day find 
ao echo.—Repressive measures are etill in vogue. A philosophical 
pamphlet by the retired and scholarly Duc de Broglie has been eeized 
by the police, though a bandred copies only had been priated for pri- 
vate circulation. He ia determined to contest at law the authority by 
which this seizure has been made. The case will be another tit-bit of 
political scandal for the magnates of the Bar. 


——- 


America and Europe ; Reinforcements to Canada. 

After all, notwithstanding the bymns of adulation wafted from 
the WV. ¥. Times’ office to the Imperial throne, and the suggested 
modification of the actual Tariff so that France might be repaid for 
her generous sympathies, while Eogland was to lose Cotton and Canada 
and the respect of the Western world at large—notwithstandiog, 
we say, all manner of confident prognostications to the onnirary, 
France has quietly followed the example of England, and proclaimed 
ber official neutrality between “either” of the belligerent “ par- 
tics.”’ The last steamer has brought out the veritable documents ; and 
the journalists who spent so much anmerited vituperation upon the one 
peutral, and invested so mach unprofitable labour in anticipatory grati- 
tade towards the other, are fain to gulp down their disappointment, and 
console themselves with the subducd remark, that now they are subject 
to no complications, so far as the French Empire is concerned. The Herald 
indeed, in the true ’Ercles vein which rendera it at once the most amue- 
ing and the most contemptible of prints, proposes to cut short the actua! 
eivil war, by inviting the South to unite with the North in a crureade 
against Spain, England, Mexico, Russia, France (by implication), and 
in ehort every power that has possessions “between the Orinoco and 
the North Pole.” One domestic war is found to be so pleasant and 
eo remunerative, that balf-a-dozen foreiga wars would be bat blessings 
in disguise, and would build up the grandear of the modern Repablic 
upon a scale that sets calculation at defiance! When you have emiled 
for a moment at such rubbish as this, you will find the fan of it dreary 





























































veseel of light draught of water will be added to our North American 
and West Iadia equedron. Must we once more repeat that a force is re- 
quisite on this coast, not merely to note whether the blockades are effec- 
tive, but to protect foreign commerce, if need be, against pirates calling 
themselves privateers, some of which have doubtlees sprang into exis- 
tence? By-standers take no delight in watching the progress of this un- 
happy war ; but Commerce has its rights which must be respected. 


by Volunteers for the benefit of their band fund. At present, whenever a sum 
money is wanted for an object charitable or otherwise, the first impulse of 
well- is to don the or buskin, and call upon the public to applaud 
their oe : = them in wes their good intentions, so that now, in- 
. @ wor! a a more strict . 
sana aE : stage sense than was even contem 
Tn a time of so mach open “ amateuring,” it is pleasant to find a little knot 
of what we may call genuine amateurs still in full vigour at Cam en-house, 
+ ane | & performance took place on Wednesday night in aid of the fands of the 
yal Benevolent Society. The entertainment was conducted in the most ele- 
= style ; the actors were of distinguished position ; and, if some of them 
7 not come up to the professional standard, t was still the pleasant 
of a number of ladies and gentlemen trying to amuse their friends, without 
aa to confound themselves with the of the stage. The bill in- 
claded “ A School for quettes,” “ Urgent Private Affairs,” and “ You Can’t 
Marry your Grandmother’ —that is to say, twosmall comedies of the genteel kind, 
~~ ° broad Adelphi farce. This selection was most judicious, for it gave Mrs. 
5 y, who is in high comedy, two parts altogether in her 
line, and Mr. Selwyn, who luxuriates in broad fun, was provided with a part 
Mahe Pes sustained by Mr. Wright. Mr. Wolley (the owner of the house), 
Major Porter, Viscount Raynham, Mrs. Miloer Gibson, Miss Barker, and Lady 
Anne Sherson were all weil fitted, and all received their share of applause, 
Special mention is merited by Mr. Maitland, under whose direction the enter- 
tainment took place, and who displayed really marvellous versatility by the 
manner in which he played a romantic gentleman in the first piece, and « 
comic Irishman of the lower class in the second. The duties of stage manage- 
ment were performed by Mr. W. H. Swanborough, of the Strand. 


















































































Weekly Record of the Civil War. 

Towards the close of Jast week, ramours of compromise were current ; 
but they soon blew away, and there seems no room to doubt that hosti- 
lities on a large scale are impending. It is true they may impend for a 
long period yet to come, since, so far, the main aim seems to have been 
on both sides, in Virginia, “how not to do it.” Fedegal troops, how- 
ever, have reached Washington in large numbers; the whole in tbat 
neighbourhood being now estimated at fifty th d. The Southern 
forces may not be at all accurately guessed.—A variety of skirmishes are 
reported, but none of magnitude. The U. S. have however to regret the 
loss of another valuable life. Captain J. H. Werd, commanding the U.S. 
armed steamer Freeborn, was killed on Thursday night io an attack upon 
a Confederate battery at Matthias Point, in Virginigy in which the 
Federal force was beaten off by very superior numbers. 

Kentucky preserves a quasi-neutrality, difficult to describe, and still 
more difficult to comprehend, seeing that neutral foreigners are viewed 
with no slight ill-will. Western Virginia too has now its Governor and 
gubernatorial staff, in antagonism to the authorities who rule in the 
name of the whole State. Thus it appears there are episodes and ano- 
malies in every direction—ample matter for the curious student of his- 
tory.—At Baltimore the Ohief of Police has been arrested on charge of 
treason, and the care of the city delegated to a Provost Marshal. 

The Captain and crew of the little privateer Savannah, captured by the 
U. 8. brig Perry, bave arrived at this port, and are committed to the 
Tombs, awaiting trial. They will have excellent legal defenders, and a 
doubt seems to be entertained in many quarters whether the state of the 
law will jastify their treatment as pirates. 

i ceueininc:<ceemeeemetl 


yRusic. 


The pen of the local critic is idle. Bz nihilo nihil fit; Savoyards on 

are now the principal performers in New York. We turn there- 

fore to the old world, and find in a late London paper an interesting mention 

of still another musical association, together with some pungent remarks on a 
modern composer whose merits have been discassed in these columns. 

Yet another society! Well, the Musical Art Union appears to be an associa- 
tion of a with the object 4 holding — — and establishing 
a rmanent orchestra, competent ‘or any service, an ly at any emergency. 
A choir of 60 “ professional rs is & featare of the institution, “ The 
Masical Art Union is organised for the advancement of masic’’—such is the 
brief and pithy declaration of its g 

Of course, it was indispensable to show what kind of orchestra had been got 











HFatts and Haucies, 


The Chinese Government bave resolved to establish an English school 
at Pekin.—--——-A deputation on the subject of the completion 
of the Halifax and Quebec Railway bas bad an interview with the Dake 
of Newcastle—-——The Chamber of Depnties at Turin bave decided 
that a marble statue of Count Cavour shall be placed in the Hall of As- 
sembly. ~-Three Polish rope-dancers, performing at the Hippodrome 
in Paris, were recently precipitated to the ground by the breakiog of a 
rotten rope. The father and son were killed on the spot ; the other son 
had his legs broken. The widows of the two men brought an action 
against the director for damager, and were allowed 26,000 france, The 
director then turned upoa the rope-maker, aod obtained the same amount 
from bim. The special mission of the Earl of Elgin to Chiaa cost 
£11,000. Ambassadors from the King of Siam, bearing presents 
to the Emperor of France, bave arrived at Touloo.———On Sa‘ 
week, in Quebec, an omoibus, containing the Band of the 17th regi 
returning from the residence ot the Governor General, was upset, 
six of the men so seriously injured that they bad to be removed to the 
hospital. Band instraments to the amount of £100 were destroyed by 
the accident —Capt. Lott, of the Asia, has been presented by the 
British Government with a handsome eextant, and James Mi bie 
fourth officer, with a beautiful telescope, for reecuing the master and 
crew of the Maude, of Montreal, which was found in a disabled state in 
January last. —The Sunday bands played for the first time this 
season in the London Parks, on tbe 9th inst. This is the firat year that 
the opponents of this entertainment have not waited in deputation on 
H. M.’s Chief Commissioner, to endeavour to suppress it. Acoor- 
ding to the Gazette de France, the eccentric Marquis de Boisey means to 
move in the S-nate that the remains of Louis Pailippe shall be brought 
to France for interment, thus returning the compliment paid _ 
Philippe to the memory of Napoleon I.————Nearly £5,000 have 
been subscribed towards erectiog a monument to Lieutenant-Gen- 
a, & wen iat 1 = ep hae Se et pe 4 ae Caeen. as ngs ar will probably be erected near 

: for parpose three concerts were announced, Ad that of Sir Hen avelock, in Trafalgar-square, on. 
tock; placain pp ee a Semen y age =< hy It is said that Me Reuter, of telegrapble fame, has proposed to many 
~ consists pes Ry em With the falls —— in 3 ye pe M.P.’s to lay down electric wires to their houses, by which the state of 
vieloncelles, and i of perc tagether Mr. H. Blagrove nea Horr Deich- | ‘he debates may be telegraphed to them during the evening, and they 
mann are the principal violias, and Herr Klindworth, a pianist of high repute,| ™ay be summoned to the House when required to vote-——-———The 
is conduct Beeth ‘s overtare in C. Op. 124 (the one com in 1822 | Pyne and Harrison Opera Company have been playing a short season in 
for the inangaration of the Josephsstadt Theatre at Vienna, and afterwards in- | Edinbargb. Among the pieces given were Waliace’s “Lurline”’ and 
scribed to Prince Nicolas Galitzia), at once proved that in the orchestral de-| Bali’s “ Rose of Castille.”’————The Gazette de France says that the Em- 
partment the Musical Art Union might challenge scratiny. A still more trying peror has ted Madame Georges Sand with 20,000 francs as a conso- 
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test againet sach a farrago of nonsense ; atill less would any well-in- 
formed government deem it indicative of the popular mind here, or base 
either policy or condact upon it. 

It is not quite the same, or possibly it was not quite the same, with 
the anti-British feeling that prevailed here recently, and which we fear 
is not entirely eradicated. If the American Secretary of State at Washb- 
ington would but open the windows of his breast, outsiders might probably 
read therein a dormant idea that bas heretcfore found vent in his speeches 
aod published writings. The annexation of Canada bas more than once 
been hinted as a possible and desirab e panacea for internal dissensions, 
by the gentleman who now condacts the foreign department of the U.5. 
Government ; nor are we certaia that the remedy would not have beea 
essayed, if the predictions above alluded to in reference to France had been 
fulfilled. The policy, that recognises unprovoked war as a leg timate 
mode of solving social or political difficulties, we hold to be bratal, anti- 
Christian, and worthy of the darkest ages. Mr. Seward knows best 
whether he has ever harboured such. At any rate we would not accuse 
.bim of clinging now to any sach intention or predilection. He is aware, 
‘we doubt not, as other persons are, that the alliance between France aod 




















task was next of through, and ina maoner no less satisfactory. A sym- | jation for defeat M. Thiers ——_——' states that 
Bee et and te Tes wag: eet CellOad nee teed ed tae the “tnx ang; | three adventurous Beplishmen, Mr. Edmund Phillips (eon of Mr, Ald- 
Jo dhs country, and it may, without exaggeration, be added, marvellously per. | CFOlt Phillips, of Manchester, Mr. Alexander Forbes, and Mr. Hi 

formed. ; 4 ‘ r Oakes, had set out on a journey to the Great Falls of the Zambesi. 


i 


We regret being unable to as favourably of the work itself, in which | —--——A Dablin journal states that the a: io the Yelverton mar- 
Bogland is not to be easily broken asunder, and that the one of these two ¢ is our authority the eomposer has ai at a riage case, which was to have been tried the present term, haaby 
powers bess disposed towards the Goverament at Washiogton is certainly ee ae {2 a | 2d, “ the stil! greater depth of | consent been postponed until next term, which commences in October, 


uct the tame. before which the decision of the Scotch coarts will have been given. 





; exaltens theokagiviog of Count de Trani with the Princes Matilda, 

It is not our business to guess at the precise motives which influenced | £0" its happy pea ie ay Amy ap dank of Ba took 7s he the 5tb, in the court 

our government in the determination to send out a reinforcement of three ba al all extraoediaary in thle symphony. Tasted of immense «4 chapel, at Manich.———Aan optician in Worcester, Eogiand, bas in- 
thousand troops to Canada. Previous and long-contiaued redaction had or SO See =e under 


brought down the number there stationed to a force altogether inade- 
qaate for garrison duties. We are at peace with all the world—long 
may we continue so! - Troops in considerable force are daily arriving at 
‘home. It might be convenient thus to dispose of them. Or, possibly 
Lord Palmerston bas been reading the recent threats of American jour- 
naliste, or pondering over Mr. Seward’s vision of the American Eagle 
winging his way Northwards. Whatever the motive, the fiat bas gone 
forth ; and those who choose to take the deed as a reply to menaces are ies 
at perfect liberty to do so. We have only a word for our country’s ° Soe, Oe i ae bis ee ae — short. 
persevering bat moet unreasoning abuser, the V. Y. Times, so often men- a the fixed are before he has conquered the eee of aiget 
tioned. This t authority, on Thursday last, pronounced this move- learned the use of an astronomi nstrument, or 
sant “etna @euets Chander 2” tah engues est the gediire te Gat erlt- |e ne ee ee en ee ee a eee 
contradictory manner which it really has etamped asitscwa. It begins 
by speaking of “ this formidable preparation for contingencies never in the 
slightest degree likely to occur,’’ and, as though this phrasing were not 
sufficiently plain, followa it up immediately by a declaration that “ the 
display of military and naval power is uncalled for by any conceivable 
exigecoy.” Presently, that is to say afier a few lines only, we read some 
pleasant slaps at our self-conceit about “the manifestation of indignant 
feeling et the cool indifference of Joho Bull.” That is a trifle; not so 
what follows. “That manifestation,” eays our consistent neighbour, 
“ was indeed the highest evidence of the rash and almost reckless spirit 
of our population. There was even ap unreasonable eagerness to accept 
the attitude of the British government as a just cause of war; and foolish 
men, prompted by designing ones, laboured earnestly to work up the 
masees to a fighting pitch of Anglopbobia. It bas only been the amended 
ud chastened temper of the Eoglish themselves that has rendered this 
effort vain.” 

What! no “conceivable exigency,” when “foolish and designing 
men ”—is the N. Y. Times foolish or designing, or both!—were working 
up @ reckless population to a fighting pitch—which was only not 
reached because the offenders, who strove hard to be neutral and were so, 
bad unconsciously chastened their tempers? Really, afcer all this, we 
must entirely agree with the Zimes’ assertion in the eame article, that 
“it is probable no Englishman will ever learn to comprehend the genius 
and character of our people.” Probable ?—it ie certain—if the WV. FY. 
Times represents them, that no mortal man can make head or tail of them. 
Oar Government dids’t blander a bit in sending out these troops. So 
much at least we can comprebend. 

We have only room to refer,the reader to the particalars, given else 
where, of the precious passenger list of the coming Great Easlern. There 
ne wp pt et this season of the year, and we earnestly 

ope the will make a pleasant and prosperous trip. Regarding the pro- 

priety, however, of embarkiog eo many haman eouls in the same coa- ont Sto cre enn, ot acing in playboy faint tothe wor 

veyance, opinions will differ. We do not approve it; and we call to} at Connected sid tuated in a secladed 

mind an expression that fell from the lips of an affectionate and careful 
mother, many many years ago, when the writer was one of six sous who 

« Towed their father (himself a naval officer), their mother, and four sisters, 
in a galley from London to Richmond: ‘‘ab, my dears, it’s very fine, 
but I don’t like having all my oggs in one basket!” 

Some papers here make mention of six, some of sixteen gua-boats, esid 
to be ordered out suddenly to this part of the world. We do not find 
oy mention of them in the lamp, where we glean our naval aod mili- p mae 
tary items. It ishowever by n0 means improbable that more than one 





the We newepapers, are to be gamat 
The Ascot Races bave been more than usually brilliaot this year; 108 
horses ran for the different events daring one day alone. ° 
Ten Broeck bad the good fortune to win the Ascot Stakes with 
“Optimist.” Seven renowned horses ran for the Gold Cap, among 
them “Thormanby” winner of last year’s Derby, “St. Albans,” 
and “Sweetmeat.” The race was won by “ Thormanby.”——-—— 
The reported illness of Garabaldi is denied——_——-Sinee tbe port of 
Hakodadi, in Japan, bas Te tm to foreiga trade, ite papalailen bas 
increased from 12,000 to 23,000. Two of its largest exports consists of 








aft part of a vessel while ealling. -—The Temes is authorized to state 
that the Commissioners for the Exhibition of 1862 bave received the 
gracious intimation that Her Majesty the Queen and the Prince Consort 
“will contribute from their collections any pictures, statues, or urtizles of 
virtu which may be thought desirable for the Exhibiiion. Accounts 
from San Francisco mention that there is great — in proca 
crews for vessels.——-——The Edinburg stone masoos, afver a strike 
tbree months duration, have gained their point —-——The (azelle Médi- 
cale eays, that, by an accident, charcoal has been discovered to be acure 
for burns.———The consumption of claret has increased tenfold in 
Gogland since the new treaty with France —--——-The Halifax Morning 
Journal says that the echr. John McKeon, which sailed a short time ago 
from Liverpool, N. S., for the coast of Labrador, bad on board about 
twenty-five thousand tin-cans, to be filled with fresh salmon and bermeti- 
Straus | cally sealed. —Life, we are told, is a journey, and to see the way 
in which some people eat, you would i ne they were taking in pro- 
visions to last them the whole length of the journey. ———-— Accounts 
have been lately given of a horrible massacre near Auckland, New Zea- 
brougts maia- | ‘and, in which as whites were ag vere Tn — a, we a 
i eces of the programme, the judicious brevity of which was a recommen- can not be true, as we hear from Eo t war has come to an 
dation in itself. Phe “ novelty” A the second concert is to be a pianoforte con-| end by the unconditional surrender of the natives, and there is n0 men- 
certo by Robert Schumann—pianist, Herr Klindworth. tion whatever of avy massacre having taken place. The tile, Dake 
of Malakoff is about as ridiculous es the Duke of Jobo Jones; Malakoff 
was tbe name of tbe German stovemason who was the contractor for the 
masoary of the tower.—-——Dr. Charles Mackay is about to start a 
ew periodical__-——The Surrey Music Hall, near London, has been 
totally destroyed by fire. It was connected with souvenirs of Jallien 
and Gpargece. —It is recommended by « writer in the London 
Builder tbat esch porter, policemen, or otber official on duty at a Rail- 
way stations, should have the name of it in legible letters on the front of 
bis cap.————Government have granted the Royal Irish Academy 
£100 a year for the recovery of antiquities {a Ireland through the y 
~~ ‘ ord Job B n Irish 
late Duke of Bedford ueatbed to 0 Rauseell an 

= a Mop eee yA per re 
has just concluded an arrangement with France, by which visa 
ah re is suppressed for their tive subjects. ———--——There wes a 
very serioue riot in Milwaukie on onday last, caused by the action of 
tbe bankers on Saturday, in throwing out the circulating notes of a large 
number of the baoks of the State. Though there was much property 
destroyed at the Banks aod elsewhere, several perroos were hart 
parents the riot wae quelled by the aid of the military, without loss of 
life or abstraction of specie. The Lord Obaocelior and the Lords 
Justices have confirmed the decree of the Vice-Chancellor in regard to 
the Haogarian Kossuth notes. These notes, which amount to the nomi- 
nal value of 100,000,000 florins, are to. be reduced to pulp and sold. 
They weigh several (ons. The population of London bas been re- 
tarned by the local officers at 2,803,034; and this number will 
provieionally in the weekly table, uatil the exact numbers are determined 
at the Censas The popu'ation on the same area in 1851 was 
” | 2,362,236, and the inorease therefore is 440,798. The new-comers are 

pearly equal in number to the total inbabitants of any of the largest 
cities in except Paris and &. Petersburg. 





scarcely less visionary and impracticable teats—professing to take the ninth 
symphony of Beethoven as a“ point of departure,” when it would puzzle 
to compose a sonata like that which Dussek inacribed to Mra Chinnery. 
great things well, it is necessary to begin by accomplishing smell ry es art 
can be played with, its elements at least must be thoroughly mastered. After 
Herr Robinstein's orchestral “Ocean " the little stream of vocal melody, ‘‘ Sul 
margine d'un rio”—both the air aod the variations of which were given by Ma- 
dame Lemmens Sherrington—was positively refreshing. 

Spohr’s eleventh concerto—with its exquisitely pastoral rondo—showed the 
difference between good and dad orchestral scoring, between what is harmo- 
nioug and what is cacophonous, between real masic, ia short, and mere sound 
without sense. The violia solo part was performed in scperb style by Herr Lud- 
wig Straus, whose pure tone, retined taste, and happily varied expression were 
set off by unerring and brilliant execution. The entire performance was a 
genuine treat, and felt as sach by the andi , who ded Herr 
enthusiastically at the lasion of ont ae " 

Fedele,” in which Madame Sherrin; 
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oOrama. 


Oh, that the Seven Champions of Christendom, the Seven Sages of Antiquity, 
the Seven Wonders of the World, or any of the abundant things and persons 
connected with the mystical number 7, might be dramatised and put upon Miss 
Keene’s boards, so that those stale Seven Star Sisters might give way to novelty 
of some kind! This, and the done-dreary at the Winter Garden, are enough to 








sion for some such notice as the subjoined one, of a late aristocratic perf srmance 
across the water. Thus writes a London critic, on the 7th inst. 





elegan litue theatre attached to Camden-house, Ken- 
sington, has always Sea with avidity by those amateurs of an aristocra- 
ho that r audiences should be ratuer select than namerous, 








veil of privacy. Here tickets are still called “‘ vouchers,” and the theatre can 

only be reached by a passage through a suite of magnificently furnished apart- 

Ba Cho bisteny af emstour thestvlosie Gants Wesow a civere bell oditio- 
place, 
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Ovituary. 


A Brave Ovp Mirrary Serrier.—On Sunday morning, tbe 9th inet., 
died at bis residence in Goderich, William Weddell, a retired officer of the 
First Royal Dragoons. Captain Waddell was a veteran soldier of long 
and gallant service. In early youth he entered the service and fought 
under the “Iron Duke” tbrougbout the whole Peninsular campaign and 
at Waterloo, In 1834 be emigrated with bis family to Upper Canada. 
where be bas been till the close of his life an indefatigable and unwa- 
vering friend of the Reform cause. The following short sketch of bis 
life will be perused with interest by his numerous friends in the Coun- 
ties of Kent, Grey, and elsewhere. 

Mr. Waddell was boro in Paisley, Scotland, in 1778, and was thas in 


the 84th year of hisage. While yeta boy be became so enamoured of | ela 





military life, that in 1794 he eolisted in the I hire Yeomanry Ca- 
valry, against the wish of bis parents, who with mush difficulty pur- 
chased his discharge and pane him to return home. Agaio, how- 
ever, in 1795, be enlisted in the Firet Royal Dragoons, and by dint of 
verance and merit, roee in a short time to the rank of Regimental 
rgeant Mujor in that splendid corps. In 1809, the First Royal Dra- 
goons, under the command of Lord Walsingham, embarked for Lisbon, 
and the adjatant being left behind il, Mr, Waddell was appointed act- 
-adjutant. On the 9th October, 1810, at Quinta de Torre in Portu- 
nf the day before the British army entered the celebrated lines of Tor- 
res Vedras, the Royal Dragoons charged and routed a large body of 
French cavalry, driving it behind a column of infantry, which opened a 
destructive fire on their pursuerr. While under this fire, Mr. Waddell re- 
ceived musket balls if both arms, and bis horse being shot dead at the 
same time, fell upon him and crushed him so severely that bis right leg 
was partially disabled in all his afier life. After a short period spent in 
tal, and before be had qaite recovered from his wounds, Mr. Wad- 

eli again joined his regiment in the field, and was actively engaged io 
the gregt battles of Fuentes D’Onoro, Salamanca, Vittoria, Pyrenees, 
aod Toulouse, besides the many skirmishes and affairs of outposts con- 
stantly occurring at that eventful period. On the retreat of the French 
from Tictven, a severe cavalry eagagement took place with their rear 
guard, which was driven through a dense forest ; on being recalled, six- 
ty men of the brigade commanded by General Slade were missing, and 

# Waddell being ordered with a party in search of them, came upon 
the rear picket of the French, consieting of a sergeant and twelve men, 
which he attacked, made prisoners and marched into the British lines 
in view of the main body of the French army, which was posted on the 
opposite side of the river. For this exploit he was highly complimented 
by General Sir John Slade, who was afterwards bis especial friend. 

At the great battle of Vittoria. when the French army was in fall re- 
treat, bafore the British forces, Mr. Waddell was ordered to advance 
with a division of the left squadron, and instructed by the Marquis of 
Tweeddale, Deputy Quartermaster-General, to cut off and send to the 
rear the numerous troops which were dropping from the retreating 
columns of the enemy. In pursuance of this duty vast nambers of pri- 
goners were made, a carriage containing part of the military chest was 
captured, besides several carriages with ladies of the Spanish Court, 
and vast quantities of storer. For this service Mr. Waddelland the perty 
under his command were thanked by the General on the field the same 


evening. 
On he 16th and 17th of June 1815, the heavy cavalry brigade, com- 
oo of the Royals, Greys, and Eaniskillens were without provision or 
ge of any kind, and all the night of the 17th, the men stood at their 
horses’ heads, up to their knees in mud and water. About day break on 
the ever memorable 18th, Msjor-General Sir William Ponsonby, (who 
had only arrived from England the evening previously) rode into the 
bivouac, and instructed Mr, Waddell to take wth bim a sergeant and 
five men from each troop, in all one hundred and eight men, and pro- 
ceed to the rear, earnestly imploring him to find and bring up some 
nourishment for the famishing men and horses. The foraging party pro. 
ceeded to the rear, where the most frightful scene of confusion prevailed, 
and after six hours of incessant labour, in the face of every difficulty, 
dragged forward through the mire an —_ supply of b and gin for 
the meo, and oats for the horses of the brigade. For this extra and most 
tave service he was age | thanked before the whole brigade by 
ral Ponsonby, in presence of a large assemblage of officers a few 
minutes before going into action. Mr. Waddell then rode into action by 
side of the General in that desperate charge against a division of 
French infantry, twelve thousand strong, commanded by Count D’Erlin, 
euccess of which contributed so much to the crowning victory of 
Waterloo, in which the General, the two next in command, all the Adju- 
tants, Brigade Major, and forty-eight other officers were killed and 
wounded. During the remainder of that eventful dey, he acted as Adju- 
tant and Brigade Major to Lieut. Col. Clifton of the Royale, on w the 
of the brigade devolved, and in the evening advanced with 
ments of heavy Soveley,, Crue then only one 
fe 1854 Captela Weddell immigrated with bic family to U Canada, 
aptain immigrated w 8 y pper 
and on the advice of Sir John Colborne, the Lieutenant , took 
ence in the township of St. Vincent, in the county of Grey, 
a5 ag of that fine county, which only contained at that 
ite limits two other white men, William Whitelaw and —— 
ther of whom settled on their own property.—In 1838 he 
was called from the backwoods of Grey, again to serve bis country as 
barrack-master at Chatham, whence he was removed in the same capaci- 
ty to Temiscouata, on the lately disputed north-eastern boundary line 
between Canada and the United States, and in the spring of 1843 he re- 
tired finally from the public service —The first active part taken by 
ey Waddell in Canadian politics occurred when the present Hoo. 
8. B. Harrison defeated Mr. Woods in Kent in 1844. On this occasion 
Mr. Harriton, as well as others, were quite surprised at the zeal and in- 
domitable energy and perseverance of the soldier, who spared nei- 
ther person or purse in hisefforts to advance thé liberal cause in bis 
adopted country. And again, in 1847, the veteran tarned out to do bat- 
tle under the Reform banner, and no man, young or old throughout the 
land exhibited greater energy and pbysical endaravce daring the strug- 
gle which resulted in the election of bis friend, the Hon. Malcolm Cameron, 
the Hon. J. H. Cameron, by a majority of 530 votes. It was a won- 
derfal sight to see this old dragoon, whose bead was bleached with the 
enows more than seventy wintere,on horseback day and night for 
weeks together, riding with the elasticity and spirit of youth through the 
‘back concessions and by roads of Kent, canvassing the inbabitants and 
advocating the cause of Reform and constitutional government. 

In the spring of 1851, when the Parliament houses were burned by a 
Monreal mob, Lord Elgin insulted, and the Reformers of Upper Canada 
denounced as rebels traitors, Captain Waddell, then 74 years of age, 
again mounted bis horse and scoured the length and breadth of Kent, 
eae signatures to a loyal address of encouragement and support to 

d Elgin, and when some 5,000 signatures had been obtained, donned 
the faded uniform of former years, bearing upon the left breast those un- 
tokens of devotion and loyalty to his Sovereign and country, 

the Waterloo and Peninsula medals, proceeded to Montreal as the dele- 
gate and representative of the constitutional Reformers of Kent, presented 
porovnslly to Lord Elgin at Monklands the loyal address of which he was 
bearer. None dered to insinuate that this venerable soldier was a 
rebel or traitor, or the representative of rebels or traitors, and it was 
raid that this iocident naturally revived and encouraged Lord Elgin, 
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who felt acutely the brutal insult which had then wena Ano perpe- 
trated towards by a disappointed and disloyal faction. Cap- 
tein Waddell su! tly resided in Toronto, Niagara, and Goderich, at 


which latter place the exemplary old soldier and Christiac, beloved and 
reepeoted by all who knew bim and surrounded by bis family, surren- 
dered his life to God in the faith of a glorious immortality.—7bronio 


D 
Senor CaLpernon pe La Barca.—We regret to beur of the death of Capt 


Angel Calderon de la Barca, formerly Spanish Minister at Washington, 
where ee ~~ eee — —_ _. He died at ~\ Sebas- 
tian, B, on the Sist of last mon a seventy , leavia: 
a wit bat no obildren. He + 97 this countr: ise loglie 
member of a Scottish family, who herself —— no little reputation 
by her pen, ly by a work on Mexico, riptive of a residence 
there while the late Senor was accredited Minister to that Republic. 


Tarch Dichers 


N » Ln A. Capt. 5th Dragoon 
Castle, Lieut-Col. A. C. Anderson, Fort Major, late of 
am tf W. Garstin.—At Brighton, the Hon. A. K. H. 
aaa 





Guards.—At Ediabargh 
the 86th Regt.—In Dub- 
, Lieutenant R.N. 
r, LL.D., Arch- 

of the Lord's 

= to “e fulfilment the prophecies,” and 

own Interpreter. papers 

ex. M.P.P. for Stormont, and of J. R. Clark, 


Pisa, Admiral J. P. Stewart, C.B.—The Ven. J. W. 
of Aghadoe. Dr Forster was the author of “A 
reference 


the decease of W. D. Mattice, ® 





Pe ee Y free of ex- 


residence in Gloucester , aged fi 
brother of Sir T. Phillips, who of knighthood, 
, for bis services as Mayor of Newport, in Monmouthshire, in 

fo the defeat of the Chartist ts in 1839.—The Rev. P. Bronte, whose 
death was in last week’s Albion, was in his eighty-fifth year, having 
been born in 1777. The deceased was the father of Charlotte, Anve, and Emily 
Jane Bronte, the authoresses originally well-known as Currer, Acton, and Ellis 
Bell. His health had been declining for a considerable length of time, and for 
some hours previous to bis death he was unable to articulate. Mr. Bronte was 
himself an author, having at different periods written and published two small 
volumes of poems, chiefly on homely and rural subjects, and two prose compo- 
sitions, one a of Irish life, and the other a pleasing little narrative, entitled, 
“ The Cottage in the Wood ; or the Art of becoming Rich and Happy.” He 
was highly ted by the people among whom he lived.—Signor Amodio, 
the celebrated Italian opera singer. He died at sea, on a voyage from Veneza- 
to this country, of yellow fever, after forty-eight hours’ sickness. 


App olutnren#@s. 


Rear-Admiral the Hon. Sir Frederick William Grey, K.C.B., and Captain the 
Hon. James RoWert Drummond, C.B., are gezetted Lords of the Admiralty. 
The former succeeds the late Sir R. 8. Dundas as First Naval Lord ; the latter 
takes the place of Rear-Admiral the Hon. F. T. Pelham, C.B., who has retired 
in consequence of bad health.—Robert Stuart, Esq., now British Vice-Consul at 
Volo,to be H. M.'s Consal in Albania.—Mr. Algernon West, of the Admiralty, 
private secretary to Sir Charles Wood, Secretary of State for India, in 
room of Mr. H. R. Grenfell, who has resigned.—Capt. W. Pigott has been elec- 
ted Deputy Master of the Trinity House Corporation, in the room of Admiral 
Gordon, resigned. ~ 


. Avrutyp. 

Troops ror Canapa.—Instractions were received yesterday morning 
by the Admiralty agent in Liverpool to have the Great Eastern surveyed, 
and if found suitable to engage her for the conveyance of troops to Ca- 
pada. This bas been done and the “ Great Ship” bas been taken up for 
the conveyance of 2,500 men, 100 officers, and 122 horses for Quebec. 
These will include the 4th Field Battery of the Royal Artillery, consiet- 
ing of 7 officers, 220 men, 20 women, 25 children. and i110 borses; the 
30th Regiment of Foot, consisting of 39 officers, 868 men, 80 women, 120 
children, and 6 horses ; the 4th battalion of the Rifles, consisting of 
39 officere, 858 men, 80 women, 120 children, and 6 horses. In addition 
to whom there are to be also 4 officers, 102 men. 9 women, and 19 chil- 
dren belonging to the 16tb, 17th, and 100th Foot, and the Canadi 











THE ADMIRALTY ON [RON-CASED SHIP, 


Lord Carnarvon has done service to the public in renewing the diseng- 
sion on iron ships. He elicited for the first time from the Admiralty ¢ 
clear explanaticn of our position and their policy, and both are eatistas. 
tory in an unusual degree. Previous to the discussion 

the statements so incersantl 


oe 


the , . 
good indeed of their kind, but wholly inadequate to resist such a fleet as" 
the French might collect within the Channel. It was, moreover, euspec- 
ted that the British Government, unwilling to leave the dockyards with. . 
out work, were reluctant to expand their iron fleet, di-posed rather to 
encounter a serious risk than abandon a favourite idea. after 
wooden ships had been exploded, the Admiralty, it was alleged, were 
exhausting the national oa the i of thatarm. The re- 
ply of the Dake of Somerset, a rep!y which, io its condensed 
puts some of our maritime orators to shame, reveals for the first time 
the true situation of affairs. The French, it is certain, are | 
jron-plated steamers with a curious rapidity, and may even have the 
twenty-six mentioned ready by next year. But these steamers are by no 
means the impregnable floating fortresses imagioation has conjured up. 
They are simply wooden war steamers covered with iron plates four and 
a balf inches thick, and by no means irresistible. Sir W. Armetrong’s 
present guns, for example, crash through eight-inch iron, and would smash 
in these plates in a style which would make them as deadly to the defen- 
ders as ordinary shells. We say present guns, becauce Sir W. Ar 
has just invented a new projectile, which he believes will “ pulverize’ 
these plates, and to all appearance render iron-plating as useless as a 
covering of brown paper. The new invention is not ready, bat the old 








Rifles. All of these are to be dated in standing berths, which are 
being fitted up by Mr. Juba Laird, Birkenhead, the Admiralty supplying 
the bedding. The troops are to be victualled by the Great Ship Com- 
pany, and they are to be embarked in Liverpool, the ship, it is under- 











stood, being to return to that port. It is expected that she will be ready 
for sea in about ten days. A considerable sensation was created ia Li- 
verpool yesterday morning bya report to the effect that the (reat 
Eastern had taken the grouod io swinging round with the tide. This 
proved correct, but, there being no wind at the time, she just “ tailed” 
the bank, and, as ihe tide was making, she almost immediately floated off 
again without having sustained any damage. Besides the Great Has’ern 
the Golden Fleece has also been takea up to convey the 47th Regiment of 
Foot to Quebec. The regiment consists of 39 officers, 868 men, and the 
usual number of women and children, and horses. They are to embark 
at Dublin, for which city the Golden Fleece will sail from Liverpool to- 
morrow.—London Times, June 12. 


Tremenpous StRENGTH OF THE ARMSTRONG GuNs.—A eeries of in- 
teresting experiments were carried out during last week at Shoebury- 
ness, in the presence of numerous members of the ordnance select com- 
mittee, and the recently appoiated iron plate committee, Sir W. Arm. 
strong, &»., for the purpose of fully testing the power of the old smooth 
bore and the new rifled guns against the strongest combination of iron- 
plates and timber yet experimented on. It will be seen by the following 
official detail that the result of the experiments was entirely conclusive 
as to the immense superiority of rifled ordnance. The battery or target 
consisted of a solid wall of iron ten ioches thick, built up oa Thorny- 
croft’s system of dovetailing, and this was backed in the strongest man- 
ner by beavy timber, and braced with iroa bars. The first attack was 
made with | guns, 68-pounders of the old service pattern, but the 
various projectiles fired by these smooth bore guns made no perceptible 
impression, and it was evident that the battery woald stand any amount 
of pounding from these weapons ; in fact, after all the ammunition ex- 
pended, the wall of iron and timber appeared to be, for all practicable 
purposes, indestructible. One of the Armstrong 120 shunt guna, was then 
placed in 


traordinary 
effect of the 
range of 600 y of the 10 inch plater, at the same 
time cuseaing avey the buck-support. Tbe next gun fired was one 
the ord 00-pounder with a solid projectile, weighio; 
110Ib. The battery was struck ia another part, made 
clean through the structare, itself being to 
ensure ultimate destruction. shot, with weight of 
projectile, was directed part of the » and fully 
tested the stability of the euperincambent mass. The result was 
clusive, as the whole fabric of the battery (already weakened) came 
down above the point which was etrack.—Daily News, June 11. 
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CLose Suoormve.—The second contest for the Harrow Challenge Cap 
took place on Saturday at the Harrow Range, between 10 men of the 
University Company of the West Middlesex Corps and 10 men of the 
Harrow Corps. It was agreed beforehand between the two umpires that, 
to save time, they would not go up to verify the targets after each range 
had been shot through, ualess in case of dispute between the markers, in 
which case a particular signal was to be made. The shooting on both 
sides was unusually good. The following were the poiats made :—Har- 
row Company, at 300 yards, 55 ; 500 yards, 42; 600 yards, 34; total, 
131. University Company, at 300 yards, 52; 500 yards, 42; 600 yards, 
37; total, 131. After the match was declared a tie, and one of the um- 
pires had left the ground, it was found that a ricochet shot had been 
ecored for the Harrow on an agreement at the butt to rcore a ricochet 
shot for the Wet Middlesex, should euch occur. Nothiog could have 
been more irregular, and the point was referred tothe umpires. Captain 
Bridgeman then sought Mr. Elliot at his house, and by them it was de- 
cided in favour of the West Middlesex. The good feeling and friendly 
disposition which have marked the whole iatercoarse of these corps from 
the firet, at once determined the West Middlesex to waive their advaa- 
tage, and agree to shoot a return match, which should decide the 
sion of the cup. It bas eince been arranged that this shall be shot on 
Saturday week. All corps should accept the lesson of never dispensing 
with the verifying the targeis under any circumstances whatever.— 
London paper, June 12. 

The 87th (Bozell Irish) Fusileers, nambering 14 officers and 529 non- 
commissioned _o and men, arrived at Spithead frem China on the 
11th inst.——Accounts from India 5; 
teering for the different regiment's 
2ad Fusileers, and the 3rd an, volaateered almost uaanimoosly 
for the 10let, 104th, and 107th ts. of Foot, The accounts from the 
other regiments of infantry, and from the cavalry, give almost the same 
reault.——The following are the field officers of the regiments ordered to 
Canada, not heretofore mentioned in these columns: Lieat.-Col. J. T. 
Mauleverer, C. B., and Majors T. H. Packeaham aod Robert Dillon, of 
the 30th (Cambridgeshire) Regimeot; and Lieut.-Col. R. B. Hawley, 
and Majors R. J. Feilden and C. A. B. Gordon, of the 4th Battalion of 
the 60th Rifles. - 

War-Orrics, Juve 11.—Ist Gds: En Reeves, 62d Ft, to be Cor. 7th 

a: Lt Power, Louth Rides Militie, to be Lt Drags: 8 


ak most favourably of the volun- 
the Iadian army. The lst and 
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It is expected that 


one is sudicient for existing needs, and these guns have been distributed 
to the fleet. Armed with one of these engines, a gun-boat a 
deadly enemy even to a veasel like Za Glove, drilling her thr and 
through while out of range, and, from her size, almost invisible. tre- 
mendous, indeed, is the power of the new cannon, that it is doubtfa] 
whether al/ systems of plating have not been rendered valueless, whether 
apy armour under which a vessel could float, would be an adequate de- 
fence. Chain armoar certainly is not, as experiment bas proved, and the 
schemes for employing india-rubber, hemp, and other yielding materials 
turn out mere delasione. Even, therefore, without iron vessels, the . 
chances of success would not be wholly unequal, the means of attack 
which we have adopted being at least equal to the means of defence 
which we neglect. 

It is just possible, however, that, although srmour will not make shi 
impenetrable to certain descriptions of shot, it may diminish the 
amount of risk, and the emailest advantage is not to be despised. The 
Admiralty, therefore, have suspended the building of wooden vessels, 
The last two three-deckers were only launched in 1859 to get them out 
of the way, and the last two-decker was ordered in the eame year. In- 
stead of wooden vessels, they are building seven irou plated ships, and 
more may be created almost immediately by adding plates to the com- 
pleted frames of wooden two-deckers. Orders to complete five such ves- 
sels, which will be quite as good as the French, Lave actually been is- 
sued. As to the “ reconstruction” of the fleet, so often recommended, it 
is the most difficult of questions. It is already nearly certain that the 
entire ship, as well as its armour, should be of iron, and that the French 
have not yet discovered the trae model for the new vessel. Then the 
proper thickness for iron is not ‘yet ascertained. One-ioch iron 
breaks the shot into fragments as dangerous as those of a shell. Four- 
and-a-half inch iron, the Eoglish standard, is only half the thickness Sir 
W. Armstrong has already penetrated, and the Admiralty is trying six- 
ioch plates, which, as vessels are intended to move through water, eeems 
nearly as great a thickness as it is possible to secure. The Goveroment, 
therelore, stands ready in avy case to launch an iron-plated fleet of ships 
as good as the French, to increase that fleet indednitely on the first 
alarm, and to make trial of any scheme which promisea them a fleet eu- 
perior to that which has created the existing alarms. 

The laet is the most satisfactory sign of all. It is not want of power 
which the public ascribe to the department, but want of energy and 

Our dockyards, sooty 90 they may be, can, when required, 
fast and build well, while the private yards can accompl 
no continen' The fleet of gunboats or- 
dered for 
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Somerset, thou 
city, or doubts that, if fairly alive to the 
bring the navy up to its true position,—i. c., ability to encounter the 
combined navies of the world. It is the of the Admiralty, 
not its capacity which is questioned, and its scientific resource, not its 
store of matériel which is denied. No one in England desires to see an 
unbealtby rashness of innovation, particularly in dockyards where the 
first effort at change is sure to lace an outlay of handreds of thou- 
sands. But a little more “ A )”’ @ little more of the sort of 
energy which employs a victory in the first place to try a calcium t, 
as General Butler did at Alexandria, is stili to be desired. There is a 
wealth of ability in Eagland amoog outsiders of which the departments 
might with advantage make more use. It was not an artillery officer 
who invented the Armstrong gun, and it eo ed not be a seaman 
who will invent the impenetrable sbip. ith the intelligence of a 
maritime race set fairly to work by the readiness of the Admiralty to 
receive suggestions, it will be hard if we cannot surpass France in in- 
ventiveness of desiga as we already surpass her in the resources which 
are to make those gus available for action, The present First Lord 

3 perfect williagness to consider all schemes, and try all experi- 
ments in which the inventors have sufficient confidence to make some 
little exertion to exhibit them, and we believe the department is really 
awake to the value of outside ideas. The problem proposed is to con- 
stract an armour which a ship can carry, and which shali ———— 
bolt, incladiog Sir W. Armstrong’s, and ite successful solation i 
bring panic to anend. It may be insoluble ; bat if it be, the victory 
will remain as of old to the best weapon of attack, and the nation in 
whose it is found. 

Oa one gains cole 08 the First Lord leave the impression of an indif- 
ference to facts. e construction of iron ships by Spain and Italy is 
no matter for contemptuous remark. They may never be employed 
agaiast England, but they aleo may, and Venetia and Gibraltar are 
strong lures to dangle before the two nations of the South. It is the 

of England to be able to meet not only Fraace, but France, as 
Prince Napoleon lately said, ‘at the head of all the second-class 
marines.” —London Spectator, June 15. 
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The Jason, 21, Capt. Von Donop, arrived at Havana on the 19th inet. 
Ramour sends her to the mouth of the Mississippiic—The Rinaldo, 17, 
Commr. Hewett, V. C., Challenger, 22, and , 5, bave left Eagiand 
for the West Indies aud North American o0a.——The Termagant, 25, 
Capt. Hall, arrived at Panama on the Ist inst. from Vera Craz ; 

5, Commr. Martin, at Aspinwall from Porto Bello, on the 4th ; 

prt 6, Comamr. Pim, at Spithead on the os from China and the Cape 

of Good Hope.——The Mutine, 17, m, sailed from Panama 
for the wich Islands on the 10:b.——An iron cased frigate of 50 ® 

the ia, has been commenced at Woolwich.— 

Capt. Houston Stewart will succeed Commodore 
Drummond as Superintendent of Woolwich L pon bad latter 
made a Lord of the Admiralty.——The Lord-Lieu t of Ireland 
distributed medals of honoar to the crew of the Ajez, who 
lives uoder guidance of the late lamented Capt. Boyd on occasion of the 
gress gale at Kingstown, in the winter.——The Mersey,"40, has left Halifax 

Port Royal, Jamaica. 


Pang yg : W. PF. Jota to Gymoctip ; 

legara. . A. Pisher ragon. ‘aymasters : 

Majestic ; EB. , addl., to Pembroke. 

consequent on the death of Vice-Admiral the 
and the Earl ef 
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Promorions.— Promotions 
Sir R.S. Dandas, K.C.B : Rear-Adm. 
Talbot, C.B., on the Res. List, to be Vice-Adms. on 





‘ , O.B., to be Vice-Adm. of the Bine ; 
Adms. on the Res. List. Capt. J. 
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New Publications. 


You can bave a dash at all of them, and a perfect storehouse of miscella- 


| Beous information besides, all gathered together in one compact duode- 


The motto of the Albion—“ Coclum, non animum,” &c.—has been bor- | cimo of 540 pager, adorned with wood-cats innumerable, if you buy Mr. 
rowed by Alexander M’Lachlan for the title-page of his new volume, | Marcius Willsou’e Fifth Reader of the School aud Family Series (Harpers), 
The Em’grant, and Other Poems, just published at Toronto by Mesers. | which amazing compilation is at the moment the wonder of our eyes. 


Rollo & Adame. And the Soottish-Casadian minstrel fally asserts his | What its four predecessors were, we know not; 
| this chopping of knowledge into a sort of literary 


right to this appropriation; his mother country crops out upon every 


but must presume that 
sausage-meat is a con 


page. It may be detected in something more than the frequent use of 4 | sequence of the unusually hard times. The public of course can’t afford 


pational phraseology, which to Eoglish ears has ever a certain quainta2es | to spend much mone 
of sound, and the preference of which is one of method or of habit, not of | and assuredly Lere théy may get it. The only drawback is in the 


mind. Tous the Scottish element is visible in the marrowy dogmas, the ten- 
der sympathies, the keen satires, the hearty aspirations, found in some por- 
tions of the most rugged and of the best finished of the lays before us, 
and evidencing a loveful and hopefal and thoroughly independent spirit- 
We mast say at the same time that strength rather than sweetness is Mr. 
M’Lachlan’s characteristic. The nature he has mostly studied, and best 
sings of, is haman nature. We tread the heather with him once in a while, 
or list to the mavis’ evening song ; but he doesn’t cotton to thom—his 
pulses beat ia far apter accordance with the throbbing life of his fellows. 
Thus, the cream of the long descriptive poem first named on the title- 
must be licked from the episodical scraps that fortunately stad it, 

for without them it would be a tame affair. These, supposed to be songs 
or stamp-speechee, said or sung by divers members of a company of pio- 
neering settlers, do but prove what we say. Here for instance is an 
invocation, that dances off in the first line as though it would deal with 
the Dryade ; but then mark how the poet dwells upon the urban pollu- 
tions to be left behind, and forgets to enumerate the charms of the rural 
Se: O come to the greenwood shade, 

wa the city’s din, 

From the heartless strife of trade, 
And the fames of beer and gin ; 
Where Commerce spreads her fleets, 
Where bloated luxury lies, 


And Want as she prowls the streets 
Looks on with her wolfish eyes. 


From the city with its sin, 
And its many colonred code, 
tts raised 


Where never a sunbeam falls, 
Amid faces lean and lank, 
As the hungry-looking walls. 


Its festering Pits of woe, 

Its teeming earthly bells, . 
Whose surges ever flow, 

In sound of the Sabbath bells. 


That is exactly one half the ditty ; the other is but a variation of the 
theme, with never a word of what the “greenwood shade’’ might offer you 
inexcbange. We point this out as a peculiarity, not a fault. A capital 
ballad, touching a certain Lord Sempill’s daughter Lady Jane who 
copes with a Gipsy King and comes to a tragic end, does indeed glance 
at primroses and crawflowers ; but its excellence lies all in its rhythm 
sod baman associations. 

One of the charmiogest and completest bits in the forty or fifty that 
the tome contains ie, to our thinking, “Charloch Ban,” that is to cay 
“Fair Charlie,’ adapted to an old Higbland tune. We hope the author 
will forgive us for substituting in three places the simple pronoun your, 
in place of thy, which latter, besides being pedantic ia so simple astrain, 
does not accord with the antecedent ye. 

The simmer birds are gane, 
They're awa across the main, 


Yet I rove the woods alane, 
Charloch Ban, Charloch Ban. 


You promised you'd be here, 

When the Autumn leaf grew sere; 

And sh noo its wiuter drear, 
Charloch Ban, Charloch Ban. 

© then ye were my pride, 

By the a Glea-gary side, 

hen ye éaid I'd be your bride, 
Yharloch Ban, Charloch Ban. 


Ye were a joy to see, 

Wi’ your tartans waving free, 

And the garters at your » 
Charloch Ban, Charloch Ban. 


Joy hung o’er wood and lake, 

And the blackbird in the brake, 

Sung far sweeter for your sake, 
Charloch Ban, Charloch Ban. 


Joy had a sweeter 


beam, 
was gladness in the stream ; 
Oh, the world was a’ 


a dream, 
Charloch Ban, Charloch Ban. 


Now winds are howling loud, 

Through the winter's cloud, 

And the world is a’ a shroad, 
Charloch Ban, Charioch Ban. 

Were Mr. McLachlan a young and aspiring bard, we might be tempted 
into criticising some ot bie rbymes, which would ecarcely pass master, were 
he“ on Parnassus’ hill.” As it iz, as he speeks of having emigrated half 
century ago, we greatly prefer to commend his free and fearless Muse to 
hi countrymen and our own, and to mention one or two more of his 
Compositions that please us best. Sball we inclade the one, wherein 
“young Canada” comes ander the lach anent political corruption? Let 
that pass; at least we will commend “The Seer,” in which the ghosts of 
many successive generations flit past in review, the double rbymes art- 
fally aiding the effect of the refrain, repeated at intervals, 

Round, round, on their earthly mound, 
The laden ages reel ; 


No creak, no sound, to the ceaseless round 
Of Time's eternal wheel. 
Here is one stanza : 
There, ou, <> edge of air, 
How fleet they pass ! 
I see them ail, both t and small, 
Like pictures in glass. 
, long, is the motley t 
Of every creed and clime, 
With the hopes and fears, the smiles and tears, 
Of the young and the olden time. 
We conclude with an extract from an Ode om the Prince of Wales’s 
Visit to Canada ; nor need we say Low cordially we echo it. 


O may our land of green, 
‘epee ie 
's crown, 
De Beton bite fot ever ; 


Do you want a little of everything—herpetology, physiology, botany, 
Mistery, poetry, exogens, endogens, Shakepeare, and the mutica! glasses ! 
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y now on books; they must have multum in parvo, 
iacon- 
gtuity of the materials, which is not limited to the text ; the wood-cuts, 
admirable for the most part in execution, being borrowed from some of the 
highly finished works issued by the same publishers, give one sometimes a 
disagreeable qualm. We don’t know how boys or girls could yield them- 
selves up to the charm of elocationary instraction, if their eyes had 
jast been caught by the spinal cord painfally dose to life, by an avatomi- 
cal view of the brain which reminds one of the disembowelling processes 
that one sees in engravings of Chinese executions, or by portraits of 
those horrid Saurians and Batrachians which never should extend their 
inimitable ugliness beyond the precincts of a museum. This, however, 
is an age in which violent contrasts and marked antitheses are the mode } 
acd this, “Reader,” ought therefore to be a great success. 

Mre. Major Yelverton’s promised publication is out at last, in London $ 
but the only notice of it that has crossed us in priat is in the Edinburgh 
Scotsman of the 7th iast., which rans thas: 


“ Martyrs to Circumstance ” is the title of a little book published this 
week, written by the Hon. Mrs. Yelverton née Longworth ; it is but the 
first instalment of what looks very like personal memoirs concealed un- 
der a thin dieguise of fiction. The hundred and eighty-four pages of the 

resent volume are filled with clever and piquant sketches of life in 

tamboul, principally among “ the Sisters of the Pro a.’ Most 
readers will have no difficulty in recognising the energetic Sister Thierna, 
with the golden hair, the taper waist, and “ miniature Wellington boots 
which displayed the exquisite instep to perfection ;” or that of the gal- 
lant officer of the Royal Cannoniers, Captain Etherington, the bero of 
the brown beard—tbat “soft, handsome, brown beard’’ which the writer 
deecribes as once having seen, under peculiar circumstances, ia a convent 
cell, “ mingled and mixed up ia a very odd way in the white veil” of a 
novice. The second part is promised in Jane, and when the work is 
completed it will be time enoagh to speak of its merits as a whole. 


Since the above extract was in type, we have seen a long “ Love Scene 
in a Convent,’ copied from “ Martyrs to Circumstance.” Here is a bit 
of it, quite enough to enable one to class it with the commonest rubbisb. 


The cell of Thierna joined the chapel, ard was used for the purpose of 
confession. A wire screen had been let into the partition, and on the 
chapel side was placed the priedieu, or confessional. Forgetting the heat 
in my curiosity, I slipped inside to call Thierna. A man on the-terrace 
I deemed an impossibility ; but a man it was, ia a foragiog cap and dark 
blue uniform, standing straight before the open window, and stariog into 
tbe little cell. Had he fallen from the copper-coloured sky, my eyes 
could not have opened wider ; but other eyes than mine had caught sight 
of the form. With a bound like a young antelope, Thieraa sprang from 
her writing-table to withio a couple of yards of the window, then stopped 
short, far more confused thaa whea she had wora the placard of her 
crime. Her heaving breast raised the folds of her white collar, her 
cheeks were saffased with a rose pink, her eyes looked up in melting 
azure, as she said, in a tremulous voice, “ Cyril, don’t you kaow me, 
Cyril?’ Her voice reached him like an electric wire ; he bounded in 
through the window, and ere I could ejaculate my surprise the supple 
figure was folded in the embrece of the stranger; his handsome brown 
beard and whiskers bad got miogled and mixed up in a very odd 
way in the white veil, some of folds droopiag over bis shoulder. 
Where the small head was I could not clearly distinguish. There wasa 
fluttering in the escaped parts of the garments, like the rufiling of a 
bird’s feathers struggling to get free ; @ emothered masculine 
of “ Darling! my own darling !’’ penetrating through the toque part of 
the head-drers. “ We must baul down that topgatiant sail,” he said, 
coming out from under the folds. He gave it a pluck, away flew the 
veil, toque, bandeau, and all the lia of the monstrous head- 
gear. Thierna stood free, but no longer the Sister Thierna of yore; a 
wood-rprite, a Diana Vernon she more resembled. Her hair was turned 
back from her forebead, and curled in short clusters of tiny golden curls 
round the small patrician like head. With the veil had disappeared all 
that was solemn, severe, and old, Shesteod in her close-fitting habit, so 
neat, the personification of a bright, joyous wood-pympb, her eyes brim 
fall of surprised delight, her mouth smiling, flexibie and soft, round her 
white teeth, No wonder he wanted to repeat jampiog in at the win- 
dow ; but ber eyes reproved him. “‘ Remember, lama novice,” she said, 
trying bard to look demare and staid ; “ and we are in a convent, a sacred 
place. You are no less sacrilegious than your ancestor Mars, who ran away 
with a vestal from the temple.” “ AsI will ran away with you,” he ex- 
claimed, seating himseif with great sang froid on the small divan, and 
drawing her down beside him. You dv not suppose I have clambered to 
this rook’s nest for nothing but to find yon made such a Gay of, that I 
did not even know you?” She shook her curly head, but that was the 
only negative the could muster. With her veil she seemed to have lost 
her usual decision and power ; under his influence she became at once a 
yielding, gentle child. To him she seemed to have transferred her head 
as well as ber heart, “asif in one long kiss he drew her whole soul 
through her lips, as sanlight drinketh dew.’’ This masculine apparition 
—for so I was bound to consider him—was not strictly or regularly 
handsome. There was something more than that; he wore the stamp of 
power,—of manly, uodaunted, fearless bearing. His head was proudly 
set on, as though it could never bow save to catch the whieper of a 
woman. 

A very profitiess and worthless volume of clerical jotiiogs has ap- 
peared ia London. Some of the items, however, gathered together by a 
metropolitan critic, are sufficiently curious. We subjoin a sample. 

To begin at the beginning of clerical life, here is a story about an er- 
dination examination :— 

Of this Bishop the following story is told :—His Lordship was examining a 
candidate for Holy Orders, who was more deficient in theo! than in brains. 
Among other questions the Bishop asked him, ‘If were in company with 

rsons who impugn the doctrine of the Holy Trinity, how would yoa Yefend 
Kr “My Lord,I feel hart by your snpposing that I keep such company.” 
“Tf, however, you were accidentally to yourself in the company of Uai- 
tarians, and they were to attack you, what course would you pursue?” “Can 
you —? my Lord, what I should do? I should, of course, leave the room 
instantly . 


The story is paralleled by the Oxford anecdote of the undergraduate 
who, under similar circumstances in the Divinity exam‘oation, on beiog 
asked which were the greater prophets and which were the less, replied, 
that “he could not venture to draw invidious distinctions.”—Here is 
one which brings the argument on final causes to what Sir Thomas 
Browne used to call an itudo, or which others might style a bathos :— 

88: remember, sir, the violent storms of the of 1833. I 
rans bengh laos were more elms blown down than was com bee known, and 
in the autumn of that year we had the cholera. Now, coffins you know are 
rm. ° of elm: these trees, therefore, were doubtless blown down on purpose to 

_.y the extra number of coffins which Providence foresaw would be required 
before the year ended. 
The following ought to have been credited to the Jate Bishop of Lon- 
don’s repertoire, which was remarkably fall in thie ch.» of ana :-— 
reading the chapter of Daniel which narrates the ation of Nebuchad- 
aontataion repeats the names of the great \flicers of the king- 
A short-winded 
in the diocese of London, after the first enumeration, substituted this 
formals—* same of the court, and band as before.” 

We are afraid that the next can scarcely escape the charge of profani- 

ty. Here, as before, we condense our author’s loquacious style : 
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success of this exhortations, he event just com- 
in charch. On taking he te dh A TE 
piece of occurred. “ Nearly two thousand years ago.” 
“ Two thousand years ago!” she exclaimed, with a brightening countenance, 

“then let’s hope it’s not true.” 

The last pithy extract rave thus : 

apeepined mtg ay tte him 


one occasion, by inadvertence, 
gan to read before the great man appeared: “When 











upon which the clerk, rised at this breach of good manners, jum r) 
and bawiled out, « Please ‘sir, he's not come in yet oo 
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Hine Avis. 


The absurd rivalry and extravagance that prevail with respect to the 
Holman Hants, Troyons, Landseers, Friths, aod other artists of the 
day, do not interfere apparently with the legitimate value of their great 
predecessors. An assemblage of capital pictures by old masters, from 
different private collections, and some fine works from Saltram-house A 
was disposed of by auction, in London, on the 1st inst. Among the lots 
knocked down were the following. The descriptions, we presume, are 
copied from the catalogue. 


Lot 69 (Sebastiano Del Piombo) ; Portrait of Leo X., painted oa slate ; 
a noble work ; from the Earl of Pembroke’s collectioa, 295 gaineas.—86 
(W. Van Der Velde) 3 A sea view, with a yacht in front and a man-of- 
war in the distance; a very important example of great purity ; 380. 
guineas.—90 (Rachel Ruzsch) ; A Group of Flowers, consisting of roses, 
poppies, ranunculuses, carnations, and other flowers, tastefully arraa, 
in @ bottle on a marble table ; a very fine work, from the Redleaf colleo- 
tioa ; 140 guineas.—105 (Karel Da Jardin) ; Ao Italian scene, with pic- 
turesque buildings and a flight of stone steps; a man with a dram on 
his back, ia conversation with a figure ia a white dress; a cavalier, in 
gray cloak, hat, and feather; near them a peasant, in a blue jacket, 
paeke mounted on a white horse; other figures, with dogs, near a 
tain, beneath a delicate pearly sky. This exquisive cabinet speci- 
men of the rare oe is from the Montcalm collection ; 225 guineas, — 
106 (Marillo) ; The Immaculate Conception, an original and bigbly im- 
portant work. This picture formed part of the collection in the Monas- 
tery of the Carmelites, in the city of Mexico, to which society it was pre- 
sented in the 17th ceatury by Don Juan de Palafox H Mendoza, Arch- 
bishop of Mexico, It remained there until the beginning of the present 
century, when, by the influence of Lord Cochrane with the Viceroy of 
Mexico, the Carmelites were induced to part with it. Archbishop Don 
Antonio Joachim Perez Martinez, Ambassador of the Spanish Cortes in 
1812, a great i of paintiogs and a man of refined taste, on his 
return from Spaia, obtained possessioa of the picture, and during his life 
it formed the gem of his collection ; 590 guineas, 
The next four important pictures are from Saltramipouse. 111 (A 
Canaletti): A view ia Venice ; the Gate of the Arsenal, upright ; 
@ magnificent chef d'euvre of the great artist : 300 guineas.—112 (A. Ca- 
naletti): View of the Place of St. Mark, with part of the Doge’s Palace ; 
the companion picture, equally grand: 300 guineas.—113 (Van Dyck). 
The Bolingbroke Family ; a beautifal composition of seven figures, half- 
length, in a garden with a terminal statue of Meroury in the ceatre. Tht 
following account of the Boliogbroke Family and of this picture is takes 
from an ancient chronicle :—~ Oliver St. John, created by James L, is 
1624, Earl of Buliagbroke, married Elizabeth Poulett, sister to Lor. 
Poulett. They bad four sons and three daughters. Oliver bore arm 
against the King, and was killed in 1642, in the battle fought near Kins 
ton, ia Warw: ire. Poulett (made a a oe of the Bats at the core 
nation of Charles I.), Francis, Anthony, Elizabeth, Dorothy (married te 
Lord Rochford, eldest son of the Earl of Dover), and Barbara, Vana 
Dyck tras here painted the latter in the act of reciting to ber brothers 
and sisters ; Poulett is represented in the collar of bis order.’’ This pio- 
ture was presented to Lord Boringdon by bis uncle, whose great-aunt, 
the Couatess of neenerees, was mother to the persons bere represe:ted, 
A magnificent work, in perfect preservation. Pat up at 1,000 guiness, 
a @ most animated competition, flaally adjudged to Mr. Wallis at 
the high price of 1,850 guineas --114 (Paul Veronese), A group of eix 
figures, size of life, There appears eo mach individual character in each 
bead that it is supposed they are all portraits, the fi in green repre- 
senting the great artiet himself, This noble work ias always bung as 
the t to the previous picture by Van Dyck: 200 guineas.—155 
(Rubens) : The Adoration of the Magi. Th's fine picture was painted 
tor Philip LV. (at Madrid, in 1629), who presented it to bis friend the 
Count d’Altare y Alva-Real, Grandee of Spain, in whose family it has 
remained up to the present time, Signed, P. P. Rubens. From tbe col- 
lection of the Count d’Altare, ef Cordova : 240 guineas (M, Gase).—The 
collection realized the sum of £9,767. 


—_—— 
SHAKSPEARE AND HIS TIMES. 


Last evening (says a London paper of the 8th iost.), Mr. Robert Bell 
delivered a lecture to the members of the Post-office Literary Association, 
and a considerable number of friende whom they had invited, in one of 
the large rooms of the esiablichment in St. Martin’s le-Grand, taking for 
his theme “ Shakspeare and his times.” 
He began by remarkiog upon the paucity of the information we possess 
concerning Shakespeare, contemporary authority yielding little more than 
incidental and fragmentary allusions, and subseqaent research not add- 
iog much to the original gleanings. It was not until nearly a century 
after his death that an attempt was made to collect any biographical 
culars. In 1707 Nicholas Rowe published his modest sketch of 
Pecbeecare’s life, derived almost exclusively from materials supplied 
Betterton, the actor, who had excellent opportunities of obtainiog 
facts as had floated down tobistime. He was born jast nineteen yeareafter 
the death of the poet, and was at one time engaged at Lincoln’s-inn 
Theatre under Sir William Davenant, the reputed son of Shakspeare, and 
who jy koew more about his personal history than any person 
then living. 

So far beck as the 14 h ceatury Warwickshire abounded in aoa ; 
they swarmed over the whole country, Aboat the middie of the 16th 
century Jobo , one of the numerous clan, went to live at Strat- 
tord-upon-Avon. He took a bouse in Henley etreet, where he resided 
many years, carrying on the occupations of an agricultariet, and a glover, 
a batever, and a dealer in wool. He rapidly became a maa of mark, and 
ascended to the highest municipal offices there, but in the long ran re- 
verses fell upon him, In 1586 he was deprived of his alierman’s gown 
for not coming to nall, and s x years jater be was prosecated as a recusant 
for not going to church. He died ia 1601, and of a family of 10 children 
William Shakspeare, born oa the 234 of April, 1564, was the third. At 
a free echool in the town he acquired the rudiments of “ smal] Latin and 
less Greek ”’ ascribed to him by Ben Jonson, bat the failure in bis father’s 
circumstances saddenly interrupted his education. The family, besides, 
were absolately illiterate ; neither the father nor mother being able to 
write their names. It had been supposed that Shakepeare paseed a part 
of his youth as a lawyer's clerk. The conjectare rested mainly on the 
intimate knowledge he displays of law terms ; but by the same g 
there was quite as much justification for inferriog that he bad at some 
time been a sailor, a botanist, or a soldier ; for what was -he calling with 
the technical peculiarities of which he has not exhibited a similar famili- 
arity? The universality of his jus aod that intuitive kaowledge 
which h seemed to possess of almost every art and occupation, as of 
every phase of human experience, enabled him to treat all topics with 
equal eace and intimacy. Of the ioterval between his removal from 
school and bis marriage nothing was koown. The marriage was suffl- 
ciently impradeot. He was only 18, and Aone Hathaway, the village 
beauty to whom he offered up the first fruits of bis passionate muse, was 
eight years older. The newely-awakened might be traced ia 
some of the sonnets, and in certain tender laxurious passages in the 
Venus and Adonis, which, in the dedication to Lord Southampton, he called 
“ the first heir of his invention.” As evidences in a graver and higher 
mood of the earnestness of Shakepeare’s passion, and the sweetness of hir 
verse, Mr. Bell read passages from the sonnets. 

Upon Shakepeaie’s arrival in London in 1586, he took at once to the 
theatre, his tastes, probably, dra him in that direction by the fre- 
quent he witnessed at Stratiord. He 

entertalaed 
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Galldball Stratford, the Mager 208 the costs of 
the entertainment and throwing them open to the public. The old 
story that be held horses at the door of the pleyhouse was wholly un- 
supported by evidence. It was more probable that he got into the thea- 
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j ent, each ascall-boy, or servitor to an | ing for 1862. 

— ee ee Le as he found it te peculiar. The cue which, as the first item, is pretty fair. On these foundations will | Times, June 4. 

Mysterics and Moralittes had not yet gone out. They were still acted by | be laid nearly 60,000 tons, or 1,400 000 cubic feet, of brickwork, requiring 

arish clerks, aud like the old drama of Brittany, a single piece would | upwards of 18.000 000 bzicks to build it. To 18,000,000 — no 

ast many days. One was meotioned in an old survey of London, which less thao 22,000 tons of mortar will be requisite. 10,000 = of ~~ 
lasted eight days, the action beginning with the creation. (A laugh.) work—viz., about 7,000 tons of cast, and 3000 tons of wroug 


THe Alvion. June 29 


The foundations have already consumed 5 000 tons of coa- | work to combine Conservatism and Reform in so delicate an affair _— 
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A NEW SENSATION. 


eeees Cee Oe Se ee 


In 1575, ten years before Shakspeare arrived in London, the players were 
banished from the city by a despotic edict of the Lord Mayor and Cor- 
poration. Stage plays were regarded by the authorities with pious bor- 
ror; and it was carious enough that out of that act of intolerance, which 
had the direct sanction of the Government, gr:w up the greatest glory 
of Elizabeth’s reigo. By banishing the players the Lord Mayor called 
into existence that cordon of theatres which shortly afterwards enclosed 
the town. Up to that time actiag was merely an occasional and preca- 
rious employment. No man lived solely by acting, for the stage was 
merely ao adjunct to more prosaic and covs:ant occupation ; bat the 
players, driven from withia the walls, resolved to build playhouses with- 
out. Mr. Bell gave a graphic description in some detail, embracing the 
style and adjanc's of the acting, and the character aud demeanour of the 
audiences. He also glanced at the poets who preceded Shakespeare, and 


were in possession of the stage whea he appeared, the principal of them | mencing a building not ia accordance with the provisions of the Building 
Act. 
| 


being Lyly, Peele, Greene, aod Marlowe, the last three of whom were 
called in the satires of the day the “ University pens,” from interlard- 
ing their plays with Latio, and exhibiting their learaing much at the 
cost of dramatic truthfulness. “ They smelt too much of that writer 
Ovid,” said a jester of the time, “ and of that writer Metamorphosis, aod 
talk too muct of Proserpine acd Jupiter. Why, here's our fellow 
Shakspeare can put them all down—aye, and Ben Jonson, too.” (A 
laugh. 

There were other distinctions between Shakspeare and these three 
dramatists besides his naturaloess, and his being opposed to their cum- 
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| 300 tons of piping, aad so 02. 
| ture will be no less than 73 000,000 cubic feet. s 
The public have recently beea rather astounded to see that the district | 


| 


iron—will be used in the entire stracture. 
superficial feet of flooring, 
quired—namely, 10,000 tons. 
planking, seven inches wide, and 270 miles’ length, nine iaches wide, or 
| upwards of 600 miles’ length of planking in all. 
are 1,200,000 and 2.000,000 lineal feet of each 1 
no less than 108 miles lengtb, or 600,000 feet, of sasbing will be required, 
| to fill ig 


| the minwr items are between 200 aad 300 tons of nails, 600 tons of paint, 
The cabical contents of the whole struc- 


| surveyor summoned Messrr. Kelk and Lucas, the contractors, for com- 


which are required 500 tons of sheet glass and upwards of 50 
| tons of putty. The roots will need 600,000 square feet of felt ; and among 


The Directors of the Crystal Palace must, we suppose, be held excnsg 


As there are nearly 1,200,600 | ble for follies. They are tradere as well as virtuosi, look to dividends as 
the same amount of timber as of iron is re- | well as the improvement of the mass, aod if Londoners can be attracted 
The flooring alone consumes 360 miles of | only by exbibitions which tura the palace into a kiod of middle-class 
| Bar-bolomew, wiser men must be content to turn, unrebukingly, aside 
The actual quantities | But there is a limit to tolerance which the Crystal Palace Company 
kind. For the windows | inclined to overstep. The descent from Echiopiaa serenaders to B) 


seems short enough, but it covers the whole distance between low comedy 
and gladiatorsbip, between harmless absurdity and positive injury to ihe 


| manners of the people. The descent of the entertainments at the palage 


has been singularly rapid. A hundred thousand pounds were spent to 
gather from all the depositories of Earope a collection unrivalled for 
beauty aod instractiveness, the nucleus of a futare museum of art! 
effort. But the temple had scarcely been opened when it was invaded 


| the money changers, the fat rabbit-breeders and the poultry-men, the 
| spurious negroes with their groterque music, the clowos and postare. 
Now, when this Act was passed such a gigantic structure as that | masters with their contorted limbs and gelatinous vodies, and, in fagt, 
intended for next year’s Exbibition was never contemplated. The Act | every form of amus:ment without instruction to be found in this prodag- 
| provides that no building for trade purposes shall exceed ia contents | tive age. ‘ / 
| 216,000 cubic feet ; but from this are exempted all railway stations and | But all these things were trifles compared with the enterpriee the com- 
| buildinge, also all buildiogs for the service of the Crown. As all the | pany bas now sanctioned. The Directors have summoned all Londun to 
| articles to be exhibited next year will have their prices affixed, and as “tee what? Not an act of heroism, or even a man who has done one, bat 
all, or nearly all, will be sold before the Exhibition is over, the building | simply the performance of 4 man with a ewall heed and large feet who 
| necessarily comes within the provisions of the Act as one for trade pur- | happens to think n0 more of walking aloog a rope two hundred feet from 
| poses, and, though built under Royal charter, is neither a Crown nor | the ground than a gorilla would. The power exhibited, sach as it is, ig 
| railway building. Consqueatly, under the Act its contents would be porely muscular, one a large monke 


ntry, for they degraded their genius by the profligacy of their | limited to 216,000 cubic feet, instead of 73,000,000, as intended. Fortu- 

lives Por Robert Greene, pa ot “ the Doiversity saa” toe’ testeose | nately, the Board of Works overruled the legal interference of the die 
told a touching story. He had made the grand tour in his youth, and trict surveyor, and eanctioned the erection of the buildiog. But for this 
brought back with him the loosest habits and worst vices of the Conti- | sensible solution of the difficulty, Lord Granville would have had to pass 
nent. He embarked at an early age upon the fall tide of London dissi- | a short Bill exempting the proposed building from the provisions of the 
tion ; wrote novels or love pamphlets ; married a lady, end deserted | Act, and not @ nai! could have been driven or @ brick Jaid until such 

r after he had spent her fortune ; and then sank lower aad lower in the | Bill bad passed both Houses. The magistrate was obliged to inflict a 

igate dens of the capital till he fell to an abyss of demoralization, | nominal fine of le. on Mr. Kelk for bis contemplated infraction of the law, 

= which he never recovered. Io bis last illoess be wrote a tract | aad with this the affair has dropped.—Times, June 3. 
called the “ Repentance of Robert Greene,” in which he confessed all bis 
sins with a frankness more astovisbing than that of Rousseau. His death | 
was an appropriate close to such acareer. Reduced to the lowest depthe | 
of distress and degradation, deserted by the gay companions who had | 
banqueted witb him in more prosperous hours, he was found lodging at 
the house of astruggliog shoemaker, in Dowgate, and indebted to bis) 
landlord, who could ill afford it, for the bare necessities of life. He was 
then, according to some, not more than 32 years of age. One night 
there was a revel somewhere at which Greene was present, the enter- | 
tainment consisting of pickled herrings and Rhenish wine ; and Greene, 

robably from previous want, a'e and drank to such excess that the sur- 
Feit was followed by an illness which terminated in his deatb. The 
strangest part of the tragedy was this. The poor shoemaker’s wife who | 
had nursed bim i@bis illness, aod had all throughout tended him with | 
such help as she could out of her miserable resources, now that his corpse 
lay in her house, gave a touching evidence of her respect for bis genius 
by crowning his dead body with a garland of baye, to show that a tenth | 
muse honoured him more, being dead, than all the nine had honoured 
him while he lived. 

After a sketch replete with interest, but too long for more than mere 
meation here, of the London of that day, and the mode and manners of 
the people, in an age of fops and fine gentlemen, Mr. Bell glanced io 
some detail at what Shakepeare did for the elevation of the drama, and 
at various phases in bis personal history. Within the few years he had 
already been in the theatre be bad ascended from a servile employment 
toa position of authority and influence. He bad not only become a 
payer, bat a writer of plays. His industry was almost as surprising as 

genius. The constancy and rapidity with which he worked consti- 
tute one of the wonders ot his career. an average, he produced a 
jay every four months ; and when the quality of his plays was remem- 
very word a drop of gold, a pearl, rained down with a profuse 
band—tbeir quantity became still more wonderful. To estimate bim 
properly one must remember the revolution he brought about in drama 
tic poetry. The “ mighty line” in the plays of his predecessors was, so 
far as construciion and natare weot, a profound chaos. There was no 
order, no humanity ; all was vast and incoberent. Shakspeare createda 
drama He abolished the‘unities ; substituted nature for arbitrary laws ; 
reflected real life instead of poetical abstractions ; and nearly three cen- 
turies ago invented that mixed drama which Alexander Dumas claims 
the honour of baving initiated in Parie a few years past, at the risk of a 
sccial and literary insurrection. Io Shakep imagination and com- 
mon sense worked side by side. His genius was not more admirable than 
his jadgment io combination and alliance with it. Whatever he touched 
succeeded ; whatever be did was perfect. He came up to London pen- 
nilees and a stranger. Within about 13 years be produced 28 or 29 plays, 


——>—_ 
THE SCHOOLMASTER COMING TO OUR PUBLIC SCHOOLS. 


The Fourth of June, which now for a century bas been a great day at 
Eton, was celebrated on Thursday, as usual, with “ Speeches,” a proces- 
sion of boats, fireworks, and a gathering of Old Etonians. Speech Day 
is one of those happy occasions on which an Etonian, unless he is very 
unfortunate or very crossgrained, feels ao almost iocommunicable delight. 
| To its ancient attractions were on Tue:day added a Review of the Eton 

College Volunteer Rifle Corps, the iuepection of some new and ver 
gorgeous stained windows, and the vi-ible fact that a College which al- 
ready numbers 850 is building for the accommodation of additional 
masters, aod more than a buodred more pupils. Bat, while all this was 
done, or seen, on the spot, the day was observed otherwise in “ another 
place.’ In reply to a question by Mr. Duff the Home Secretary made a 
definitive announcemert that a Royal Commission would be forthwith 
issued for inquiring into our Pablic Schools. There bad been some doubt 
whether an Act might not be necessary to give the Commiesioners suffi- 
cieat powers of inquiry ; but, as the authorities of the Public Schools 
have expressed themselves williog to enter into the spirit of that inquiry, 
there is now no need for delay on that account. Winchester College 
having recently been examiaed by the Oxford University Commissioners, 
may or may not be included in the forthcoming Commission ; that is un- 
der consideration. The proposed inquiry is to embrace, with the endow- 
meots, the education and dissipline of the Pablic Schools. 

The edacation and discipliae of our Public Schools have hitherto been 
considered without much relation to their endowments. When acountry 
gentleman who had been at Eton himself, and his fathers before bim, 
sent his sons there, as a matter of course, and found the bills still bigher 
than of yore, it never occurred to him that Henry VI.’s generosity ought 
to have stood bim in some stead. He regarded the place as a great con- 
course of the youog nobility and gentry, with the usual admixtare of 
parvenus, gathered round the nucleus of an old foundation. With this 


was a time within the memory of man when people did not complain that 
the School was expensive, that boys might learn or not as they pleased, 
and could always commute labour for stripes, and that in certain con- 
tingencies and situations of life the edacation would be found very defec- 
tive. Half a century ago it was a common complaint of the clergy, and 
even of church digoitaries, that the School was very costly a3 a prepara- 
tion for either the Church or the Law, the Army or the Navy, and use- 
lesa for any other profession. There was the College, indeed, but in those 
Gays the position of a “colleger”’ at Eton was not what it is now. All 
this was more or lees true of the other Public Schoole. Almost every- 
made a band indep returned to his native town, wrote 9 or | body who could sent his sons to one of them, in preference to private 
10 plays more, including the moet poetical, romantic, and youthful of | tuition or to private schools. People found pleaty of fault with them, 
them #l!—ihe “ Tempest”—and died there on hie 52d birth-day. His | ¢ pecially when their sons grew up foader of horses and dogs than of Greek 
death, like bis works, left nothing unfinished, no broken fragment of time | aud Latin, or when the bills ran high, and, still more, when nothing 
to reckon up; it completed a circle, and might be thought to have been | seemed to come of the cost, and the so: s had neither picked up learniog nor 
almost anticipated io his own affecting lines,— acquaintancer. It is, perbaps forty yearssince Talleyrand said that the 
We are such stuff education of the Eaglish gentlemac was the best in the world, but it was 
As dreams are made of, and our little life execrable. Since that date there have been great changes ; Eiou, whose 
Is rounded with a sleep. school-roll is the great barometer of British prosperity, is numerically as 
The lecture, of which the above is necessarily a mere summary, was | /@Portaat as any other three Schoolson the list put together. The founda- 
listened to with marked atteation throughout, aud some passages of it | iva is open to general competition, and the ouce roughly-treated “ col- 
were received with applause. legers” are now both well cared for and well taught, in at least the old 
course of a Public School. Winchester, with good masters, improved 
’ dormitories, and less of what is called “ roughing it” for the boys, bolds 
THE EXHIBITION OF 1862. its own. Harrow, availing itself more of modern lights, keep up an am- 
The unremitting labours of the Royal Commiceioners are fast reducing bitious and not quite ansuccessful rivalry with Eton. The genias, the 
the huge mass of details connected with next year’s Exhibition to order | warmth, and the large mind of Arcold still show at Ragby, which, even 
and system. The arrang t ted with the organization of | before bis time, bad won a place in the first rank of Enoglish Schools. 
Trade Committees for English exhibitors are fast progressiog towards | Westminster, with little patrimony beyond its site in the very centre and 
completion, and the Commission appointed by the French Emperor is | *@nctuary of this great empire, and the Charterbouse, with immense reve- 
equally diligent and forward in ite results. On the Continent, however, | nues and a locality somewhere in the regions behind Smithfield and Clerk- 
there is a certain amount of apathy as to the inteoded display. That | eowell, bave euffered equally, and perbaps to an unjust degree, from the 
this is due to political causes alone is known from the fact that only io | prevailing surp cion of the metropolitan atmosphere, and, in poiat of 
those parts of Europe which either have been ina state of disturbance, or | Bumbers, are ooly the ghosts of their former selves. Cbrist’s Hospital 
apprehend it for neat year, is this feeling, or rather absence of feeling, | speaks for itself iu the number of stout lads in’a ridiculous costume that it 
for the Exbibition discoverable. To make up for it, however, English | contribuies to the metropolitaa thoroughfaree, if not to tae higher walks 
manufacturers are throwing themselves into it with redoubled ardour. | uf lite or of learning. We believe that in all these Schools, acd in more 
As in the Jast Exhibition, one half the entire space of the building will | that might be added, there have been great attempts to improve and a 
be allotted to Eugland and the colonies, and the remainder among the | liberal spirit shown, with what success is one of the coniroversies of the 
various foreign countries. All the applications for space from Eogland | day. 
have been sent in, and some idea may be formed of their extent when we The House of Commons has long recoiled, with a sort of filial awe, 
state that, if all were granied that is asked, Eogland alone would require | from touching the sacred shrines of learning where co many of its mem- 
@ building nearly three times larger than tbe entire structure for next | bers spent their early years. It is only when every other institution of 
year. It tollowe, therefore, as only balf this is allotted to Great Britaio, | the reaim, from the Caurch to the Admiralty, has been subjected to its 
that the demands for space will ali have to be reduced to one-sixth of | rough scrutiny that the Pablic Schools can no longer maintain their im- 
what is now asked. Some exhibitors’ demand are most preposterously | mauity. The inquiry itself is curiously complex. After all, our Public 
exorbitant. | Schools are chiefly known and are most efficieat in their private, their 
A virit to the site of the proposed building is the best way to geta | modero, and unendowed character. It isa common saying that the boys 
fair idea of the immense extent of the intended structure, and also of the | of Eton, for example, edacate one another ; and that they do so with a 
rapidi'y with which it is being raised. A fortnight ago,and the survey- | high degree of success is owiog to the traditionary character of the 
ors were only marking out the ground, and a live of little siicks of differ- | school. There is a tradition ia the boys at the ecbool, and a tradition io 
ent coloars was (he sole aid to tracing the plan of the building. Now | their fathers who were at it; and, in fact, the fathers live there in their 
all the concrete foundations have been laid and hardened, and the walls | sons, who are freqaeatly found to act their fathers over again. There 
of the picture gallery are already some 15 feet high. The first impres- | is no such case iu the world of a continuous body of geatiemen of all 
sion on entering the works is that you are in a hopground of colossal | ages, baving one common ceatre at school, and only leaving it for active 
proportions, so bare looks the flat enclosure, wi.b its handreds of scaffold life to retura to it as it were, in their sous. The other schools have this 
les, eet in lines of euch length that the furthest off seems a mere twig. tradition in their respective degrees, but when it is lost, and when the 
trey men are at work here aud there removing gravel, or setting broad | schoolboys are a mob saddealy gathered from all quarters on the stimu- 
slabs of stone on little cabes of brickwork. There are really some 800 | lus of a new system or a great name, there is not found the same self- 
employed in all, but they are lost, and look as nothing in the wide en- | education, the same moral ucity and lifelong associations. These make 
closure. When all is in full operation, trom 3 000 to 3 500 labourers will | the Pablic School in its archetypal form at Eton a unique and singularly 
be required. The site of the domes is as yet only marked by sticks, with | national institution. Thie is no affair of eadowmeats, or even of studies. 
here and there solid equare columns of brickwork and masonry let into |‘ What can Parliament do here but meddle and spoil?” it is nataral to 
the ground to carry the cast-iron columns. The brickwork and masonry, | ask, aod will be asked by many. There is also another consideration, 
also, on which the columos for the nave and transepts will rest, are also | minor in rank, bat likely to be of great consequence. If E:on were 
complete, and the great picture gallery, as we bave said, is most rapidly | cheapened, and at the same time improved, either some principle of ee- 
advancing. _There must be very many of our readere who bave contem- , lection must be adopted, and the hereditary character of the school 
plated building improvements in some form or other, if enly in the way | thereby impaired, or, what is dreadful to contemplat>, preparations 
of a little green-bouse, or an additional stall to the stable, and who can, | must be made next year, not for 850 boys, buat for 8,500, if not more. 
therefore, understand what the builder’s “ bill of quantities’ means, aud | The School remaing what it is uoder existiog circumstances and on the 
































understood distinction between the School and the College, there never b 


recollect how they bave sbraok in alarm from the estimate of so many 
thourand bricks, two tons of mortar, 5 owt. of timber, so many haodred 
Queen slates, and so on. 

All bills of quantities, however, fall into uiter insignificance when w 
come to look at the amount of materials required to complete the build- 


e | the t 


present system, but cannot be altered in any one direction without other 
corresponding alterations. Royal Commissioaers, of course, are men of 
tbe world, and io this case they will probably be interested in keeping up 

traditi b ter of their reapective schools. The matter may 
therefore left in their hands, but they will certainly find it no easy 
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y poesesses without all the severe 
training M. Blondin must bave endured. But then there is the nerve, go 
marvellous to a crowd which watches a bricklayer completing a factory 
chimoey witbout any especial admiration ot bis courage. The ty of 
standing on a beight without getting dizzy is not courage, but the resgit 
of a sound constitation and unimpaired digestive organs. It is about ag 
much a matter to interest maokind, as a good appetite, or an eye that 
does not wink at an unexpected report. Contempt for death M. Blondig 
doer, indeed, show, and so did a gladiator, but we are yet to be told thag 
indifference to suicide is a virtue to be extolled. To despise death that 
a crowd may be amused, is simply to tempt sightseers to long for fatal 
catastropher, the unbealthiest coadition of miad with which it is possible 
for a people to be cursed. 

That this ie the real feeling of the audience is sufficiently evident from 
the tariff which the Directors, with practised skill io trading on excite. 
ment, have established for the sight. Common people with heal: 
nerves being more easily affected, their bair is made to stand on 
their flesh to creep, aod their hearts to jamp into their mouths, at the 
low charge of balf-a-crown. Less rational people must pay more to come 
nearer to the rope, and for the upper ten thourand, who are su 
hardened to emotion, a few seats are reserved, wheoce, only for half 
guinea, they may watch the first slip, the firft quiver of fear on the fase 
of the gladiator. To all the real attraction offered is the excitement of 
that blood-thirat which is strong in us all, but which it is the firet neces 
sity of civilization to keep dowo. If this be not the caee, why raise the 
rope go high? The difficulty of the feat is not increased to a head like 
M. Blondin’s by the height from the floor, though the chance of a humana 
execution ie, Still more patent is the proof afforded by the sickeni 
effort to walk blindfold. That “ triampb,” at all events, excites no feel- 
ing but one of suspense—no emotion beyond that curdle of the blood 
which demoralizes so fast the natures to which alone it is acceptable, 
Indeed, it is openly advertised that M. Biondio has a series of teats in 
store, each more hazardous than the Jast, each better calculated to raise 
the excitement which brings at once money and the thirst for the arena. 
He is to advance from stage to stage of peril till the climax of danger is 
attained, and the crowd appeased by the risk of two lives instead of one. 
By that time the attendance wili bave reached a hundred thousand, and 
the divideod art and scieoce have failed to eecare, will be obtained from 
the posturiog of a man whose praise it is thac he is the nearest hamaa 
analogue of the muscular and nervous endowment of the highest order 
of the apes.— London paper, June 8. 





—ae e 
Lanp-Owners iv France anp Enguanp.—Io France, as soon as a man 
as acquired a respectable income, he quits the fields for the town. In 
Eogland on the coatrary, a mao who has made his fortune in any branch 
ot —~— or by whatever means, makes the country bis principal re- 
sideace. The French aristocracy, since the time of is XIV., have 
reserved a neverdying love for town life; whilst the aristocracy of 
land, faithfal to its interests and traditions, streagthea in the soil, 
ear by year, its seigaorial ioflaence. The lord’s manor is in the coantry ; 
t is there where he gives bis best eatertafnments, aad receives his fri 
His town house sees bim bat for a short time. As to the large provin- 
cial towns, they are now no more than the great resorts of trade, ia whieh 
are assembled manufacturers, merchante, and workmen, Perbaps the 
independent character of the Eaglishman teads to keep up this custom, 
which leaves him with his family alone in the face of nature. By his 
preeence in the country the Eaglish proprietor maiatains, ia fact, the 
moral prestige of his right ; he offers the example of intellectual labour, 
Whilst upon his home farm he devotes himself to useful experiments 
which tend to perfect the culture of bis estate and the agricaltural opera- 
tions of the whole country. The couairy gentieman or landlord thus keeps 
up @ perpetual intercourse with the small neighbouring proprietors aod 
with the labourers of the country—a circumstance which naturally tends 
to render the latter more attached, and the former more influential. 

In France, the abandonment of their fields and raral life by the wealthy 
proprietors leaves in many proviaces poverty without sufficient succons, 
ignorance without guide, and local interests without an efficient defence 
against the encroachments of more powerful interests. Inadifference 
grows from estrangement : and whilst the proprietor does not fiod ia 
agricultural work the noble lesson of independence, simplicity and ener 
gy which labour gives, the labourer loses the intellectual co-operation 
aod pecuniary aid of the absent proprietor. The result is a deep aad de 
plorable division between the chd@/eau, which is too often empty, and the 
cottage, jealous of seeing almost all the money derived from its toil car- 
ried away to the town. If, however, the men whom their fortune, ede 
cation, and love of wealth render fit to exercise influence, were to mingle 
more frequently in the work, life, and affairs of the rural districts, would 
not a salutary rapprochement be accomplished, and a wonderful impale 
given to the flow of ideas? It is in the west of France that the chdiems 
aod rich residences of citizens are found in large numbers ; and it is also 
there the best understanding between the rich and the poor bas been kept 
up. After thé Revolation of 1830 many Bretoa nobles returned to thet 
country estates, and, to occupy their leisure, began to till the fielda 
Now, it is from this epoch that the great movement towards progres, 
accomplished by the agriculture of Briitany, dates.— Scottish Farmer. 





Lorp Normansy AND THE Jockey Cire or FLoreNce.—Mr. Charis 
Lever, the novelist, who is at present residing at Fiorence, bas writtel 
a letter rebuking tbe Tuscan nobility, landowners, and gentlemen of the 
turf for expelling Lord Normanby from the Jockey Ciub of Florence. 
Toe Globe's Paris correspondevt says :—Mr. Lever’s own political views 
are those of the Morning Herald; and the Derby Adwmioistration very 
properly honoured him (and themselves) by bis appoiatment to a vice 
centulsbip on the Galf of Spezzia. Ia bis present letter, deprecating the 
act of the Tuscan geatlemeo, he informs them that their former foreig® 
associate ought not to be visited with their displeasare or resentment, 
as be simply proclaimed aloud bis preference for the state of things pre 
valent ia Florence thirty years ago, * when it wes the most brilliant capr 
tal in Europe, the scene of a society unrivalled for what gives spleadoat 
aud elegance to polite intercourse,’ whereas now “ a spirit derived from 
French civilisaticn tends to break dowa social distinctions.’ The cat 
did reader is left to infer that a sort of epoch of Lorenzo the Magaificeat, 
a court of the Medici in all their glory, an era of art, science, refiaemedt, 
and every intellectual pre-eminence bas departed with poor Leopold of 
Lorraine, and that sans culotles now walk the Lung’ Aroo. This will be 
news to tbe Jockey Ciub. Mr. Lever was novt at Florence thirty year* 
ago; oibers were. At that period it was, as he iraly says, a “ 
for private theatricals and many other private performances that woald 
suffer by publicity. The “ polite intercourse” would have done credit 
to the days of La Regence, and every demirep in Eirope was at home 
among the coteries of “ splend and eleg: ” The trivolous gossiP 
transmitted to Horace Walpole daring Maun’s residence would not com 
vey a slight notion of the still more flimsy and more ignoble pursailé 
that made up the day's idleness and the night’s folly, among 

Pimps, parasites, fops, fiddlers, and baftoons. 
Art, literature, pablic spirit, manly, or lofty eccapation of any sort were 
andreamt of veo a Jockey Ciub, involving atbletic sports, agriculte- 
ral improvement, and a whole circle of usefal reeuits to the owners aad 
occupiers of the land, had no existence. Of course, 
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after # more dignified and freer existence than the passiog hour’s amuse- 
went afforded formed no part of “ polite intercourse.” It was a scene 
for old Dante, or Michael Angelo, or Galileo, or the great Leopold of 
more recent civilization, to look on with scorn. Mr. Lever adds it is a 

ing shame that Floreace should annex itself to Northern Italy, where 
“ |talian is not spoken.” Of late years the only epeakers of that tongue 
happen to be Alfieri, Manzoni, Azeglio, Balbo, Cavour, Silvio Pellico, 
Ugo Foscolo, Gioberti, none of them Florentines, all from the patois north. 





Aw Imperuat Praytume.—The following appears in the Moniteur - 
The Emperor and Empress on Saturday visited the triréme, that beauti- 
fal specimen of an ancient vessel which was bailt according to the or- 
ders and indications of his Majesty, and which, on her being launched, 
excited so much attention and interest among persons who occupy them- 
gelves with naval archwology. The Emperor, ia ordering the execution 
of this vessel, bad for object to throw light on the disputed question of 
the old row-gallies, kaowa by the name of triiémes. No precise descrip- 
tion of these vessels has come down to our times, and we can only form 
an opinion of them from some bassi relievi and scattered passages in an- 
eient authors. In spite of the researches of savans, among whom may be 
mentioned those of M. Gal, historiographer of the marine, the exact 
meaning of the word trireme could not be decided on. Now the prob- 
lem of three rows of oars placed one over the other appears to be prac- 
tically solved by the experimeat which the Emperor has had made. The 
trireme now at St. Cloud is 40 metres (131ft. 3in.) long at the water-mark, 
5} metres (18ft. Sin.) wide, and drawing 1m. 10c. (3ft. Tin.) of water. She is 
propelled by 130 oars, 65 on either side,each' moved by one man. They 
are arranged in three rows ; the lower one is under a covered deck, which 
explains the name of (alamites (/alamos, room under the deck), by which 
the ancient authors distinguished thege rowers ; the other two rows are 
open, aod the oars of the upper row pass behind the heads of those of 
the row under them. This arrangement also explains the name of zygifes 
(augos, yoke) given to the latter, as well as that of éraniles (tranos, throue), 
applied to the men on the upper benches. Two rudders are placed, ac- 
cording to the indication of the ancient bassi relievi. The bow is armed 
at the water’s edge with the rostrum, a spear with three points, intended 
to pierce and lay open the sides of the enemy’s vessels, When the Em- 
peror and Empress arrived on board the ‘riréme, all the rowers were at 
their poste, and immediately, at a signal from the commanding officer, 
the 150 oars were in movement with perfect regularity, although the 
men bad received but little drilling. The galley on leaving St. Cloud 
went down the river towards Neuilly-bridge. Her speed, making allow- 
ance for that of the current, was 54 knots an hour. Before reaching the 
bridge at Neuilly the triréme was tarned round by the action of her rad- 
ders and the oars on one side backing water, while the others pulled as 
before, after which she again ascended the river to St. Cload. During 

passage back the Emperor had different experiments made of the ac 
tion of the different rows of oars, suppressing in succession that of the 
talamites, the zygites, or the traniter. On reaching her former mooring 
their Majesties landed, testifying their perfect satisfaction, both at the 
gracefal appearance of the galley, and at the manner in which the ex- 
periments had been conducted. Although the visit of their Majesties was 
unexpected, the banks of the river were soon lined by a numerous as- 
semblage of persons, who bailed them with the warmest acclamations. 








Cbess. 
PROBLEM No. 650. By 8. A. Harrison. 
BLACE. 
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WHITE. 
W hite to play, and checkmate in four moves. 





So.vtion To Prosiem No. 649. 
White. Black. 
> R Anything 
, $33: 2 “is 
3. Qto K R checkmate. 





& Mr. Stanley won the first prise at the Annual Meeting of the West Riding of 
Yorkshire Chess Association, held at Leeds on the Ist inst. | 

One of the eleven GAMES played simultaneously by Herr Kolisch at the late 
chess gathering at Leeds :— 


TWO ENIGHTS’ DEFENCE. 





White (K.) Black (T.) White (K.) Black (T.) 
1PtoK4 PtoK4 15 QtoQ2 PtoK B3 
2Ktto0KB3 KttoQB3 16 P tks Kt P tks P 
SBtoB4 Kt to K B3 7KttoQR3 Castles (Q’s side) 
[4 PtoQ4 P tks P 8 Quake QwQB4 

5 Castles BtoB4 19 BtoQ3 B to K 3 (c) 
6PtK5 Kt to K Kt 5 (a) | 20 Kt to Kt sq Pto K Kt3 
TPtoQKts BtoK2 21 Kt toQ2 BtoK B4 
8RtoK sq PtoQ4 | Kio Kes QtoQ4 

9 P tks Pen pass. aay 25 Q tke RP P to K 5 (4) 

10 PtoQ Kt 5 KttoK4 24 B tks P B tks B 

Il Kt tks Kt Kt tks Kt 25 R tks B Q tks R 

12 BtoQR3 QtoK B3 2 KttoQB5  QtoK6,ch,and 
13 B tks B Q tks B 27 K to R sq Mr. Thorold re- 
MW PtKB4 B to K Et 6 signs. (e) 


(a) So far the defence has been conducted strictly in accordance with book 
law; but herein Mr. T. swerves from the beaten path. P to Q 4 is here, as 
Herr K. tella us, the only orthodox move.—(b) P takes P would, we think, 
have been better play—(c) The object of this move is not aitogether intelligi- 

. We should have been inclined to attempt a diversion on the king’s side of 
the board.—(d) Unconscious of the brilliant little combination which Herr Ko- 
lisch has in store for him, it will be observed Mr. T. by this play facilitates his 
own destruction. The terminating moves of this little game are quite charac- 
.teristic of the artistic style in which it is Herr K.’s habit to carry home his 
work.—(e) Checkmate, in fact, being forced in two moves. 





Tae Late Dvew at Bertiy.—The New Prussian Guzette gives the fol- 
lowing account o: the duel bet M. de M ffel and M. Twestea :-— 
“ We ate able to give the following details of the duel which took place 
oa “a last near Potedam. The adversaries were Major-General Ba- 
roo de Manteaffel, chief of the Military Cabinet of the Kiog, and M. 
Twesten, counsellor of the Tribunal of Berlin, and con of the theologi- 
cal professor at the university of the same city. There recently ap- 
peared at Berlin an anonymous brochure, entitled ‘That which may yet 
save us.’ In this pamphlet the Military Cabinet is vigorously attacked. 
M. de Manteuftel is depicted as a man who views military appointments 
exclatively from the Court point of view, and who for some time pas' 

been a = stranger to the army. Caprices and nepotism were 
en of, and M. de Manteuffel was compared to ‘Count Grunne, of 
jenna, who in Italy gave over the command of the army to Count 
Giulay ;’ and it was asked if battle of Solferino was equally nec 
Us ‘ to remove this fatal man from bis fatal position.’ M. de Manteu- 
fel heard that this was the work of Counsellor Twesten, and 
wrote to ask him if he was the author. The reply was io the affirmative, 
and the latter gave the reasons why he considered the maintenance in 
office of M. de teuffel dangerous to the State. M.de Manteoffel de- 
manded a pablic retractation, which M. de Twesten refused, offering, 
however, to give satisfaction of another kind. Thus provoked, M. de 
Manteuffel demanded a duel at eleven paces, with power to either adver- 
sary to advance three psces. On the ground the seconds made every at- 
tempt to effect a reconc liation, aod a very moderate declaration was 











subscribe to it. The principals were then placed ; M. Twesten advanced 
immediately three paces, fired, and the ball of bis pistol whizzed close 
by the eyes of M. de Manteoffel. The latter advanced three paces, raised 
his arm, and said, ‘ Throughout this affair you have conducted yourself 
as a perfect geatleman. I consider it my duty to beg you once more to 
end the difference by signiog the moderate declaration which has been 
drawn up.’ The reply was, ‘It is impossible for me to retract.’ M. de 
Manteuffel wheeled round, receded three paces, and fired in taroing 
round. His ball strack M. Twesten on the wrist of the right hand. We 
should add that M. de Manteuffel is nearsighted, and that be abstained 
from putting on his glasses.”” A later account states that it was expected 
| that M. Twesten’s band would have to be ampatated. The King of 
| Prussia on hearing of the duel ordered the military authorities at once 
| to commence a court: martial against Gene-al Manteuffel, and the Minis- 
ter of Justice to prosecute M. Twesten. 





Sensatios JourNnatisu.—Une of the most extraordinary books in the 
world could be made out of the cuttiogs and parings of the newspapers 
which have been published within the last few days. The judgments, 
statements, asseverations of the press, everywhere necessarily hasty, ill- 
sifted, and off hand. do not aspire to even an ephemeral existence here. 
They are of use if they serve the purpose of the moment, and of the little 
| boys who commence their childhood in deceit and continue to adolescence 
in iniquity, by giving vocal utterance ‘o the “ sensation” headings in the 
| journals they retail so sharply and cartly. Talk of the euperstition of 
| the middle ages, or of the credulity of the more advarced periods of rural 

life ; laugh at the Holy Coat of Treves, or groan over the Lady of Salette ; 
deplore the faith in winking pictares or in a communiqué of the Moniteur ; 
moralize on the superstition which discovers more in the liquefaction 
of the ichor of St. Gennaro than a chymical trick—but if you desire to 
understand how far faith can see and trust among the people who con- 
sider themselves the most civilized and iotelligeot in the world, you will 
study the American jouroals and read the telegrams which appear io 
them. Que day the Seventh New York Regiment is destroyed for the 
edification of the South, and is cut op into such small pieces that none of 
it is ever seen afterwards. The next day it marches into Washington or 
Annapolis all the better for the procese. Another, in order to encourage 
the North, it is said that hecatombs of dead were carried out of Fort 
Moultrie, packed up for easy travelling in boxer. Again, to irritate both, 
it is credibly stated that Lord Lyons is going to interfere, or that an 
Anglo-French fleet is comiog to watch the ports, and so on through a 
wild play of fancy, inexact in line as though the batteries were charged 
with the aurora borealis or summer lightning, instead of the respectable, 
steady, manageable offspring of acid and metal, to whose staid deport- 
ment we are accustomed.— W. H. Russell. 














Hics-sumprnc Matca wits Honrers.—The following match, which 
came off at Limpsteld, Surrey, on Saturday, the 11th ult., being rather 
an upasual ove, may interest some readers. Some two months since, 
Mr. Horloch, of Limpsfield, made a match with Mr. Philip Alderson, of 
London, that a borse at that time in bis possession would jump a greater 
height of wall or timber than any other horse which Mr. Andersoa could 
find in England, with any rider on bim who could be procured for the 
purpose, only with the proviro that each should carry 14 stone. At one 
on Saturday, being the day fixed, there was a large master of every de- 
gree at Mr. Horloch’s house, where, having partaken of luncheon, they 
adjourned to a neighbouring field, where fences were prepared for the 
match, both in wall and timber—the conditions being that each horse 
should have foor tries at each respective beight within the space of half 
an hour, and that the horse which cleared the greatest height without 
breaking the timber or knoeking down the wall should win, and that the 
parties should toss for !ead. Mr. Horloch, having lost the toss, was de- 
sired to go first. He then brought out his horse, Black Dwerf, a magui- 
ficent anima), standing nearly 17 bands—well known for his performances 
with the Surrey Fox and Staghounds, and many of the packs in Oxford- 
sbire—and put him ata etiff poet and rail measuring 5 feet in height. 
Th's at the second try the horse cleared io fine style, only slightly 
brarhiog with the bind lege. This being done, Mr. Alderson’s horse, a 
cbesnut, was brougbt out, aud being mounted by the well-known and fice 
steeple chase rider, Mr. Linton, who had himself given his services for 
the occasion, was ridden at the same jump, which he broke with his bind legs 
three times in succession, getting over the fourth time with a hard hit. 
Mr. Horloch then, having caused the bar to be elevated to the height of 
5ft. Zin. again rode at it ; his horse refused the first time, and the second 
broke it with his fore lege. The bar was then sink one inch, and this 
the Black Dwarf did magaificently at the first try, clearing by three or 
four inches with his fore legs, and jast touching with one hind shoe. Mr. 
Linton then again mounted, aod though he did all in the power of a first- 
rate rider to induce the horse to jamp, for four times in succession he went 
through the bar, thus leaving Mr. H. winner of the matcb, having jumped 
5ft. lin. 

A Baririsn Consut Amuone Bricanps.—A letter from Genoa, of the 
$4 inst., in the Gazette de France, eays : ‘ The Goglish consul at Palermo has 
been placed ucder ransom by some brigasde. Mr. Rose had left the cit 
with bis family and when he arrived at Porazzi his carriage was stopped. 
He was made prisoner, and a ransom of 2,000 gold ounces demanded. 
Mr. Rose disputed the sum, and got it reduced to 200, which he pledged 
his word as an Englishman to send to his captors. The latter imposed 
on him the condition of not saying a word on the subject, which he agreed 
to. His watch was taken from him, but be was promised that it should 
be returned when the money was paid. Mr. Rose was then eet at liberty. 
He determined to pay the 200 gold oungee, and not to lodge any com- 
plaint, but the coachman and the children talked of the affair, and on its 
comiog to the ears of the authorities they interfered to prevent the money 
being paid. Mr. Rose replied that as a private individual he must keep 
his word, bat that as British Consul he must refer the matter to London, 
from whence applications would be addreaeed to the government of King 





| Victor Emmanuel, which is responsible for what takes place on the 


Italian ground. Mr. Bastoggi, the Minister of Finance, will have to re- 
imburee the 200 ounces.” 


Sate or THe East Inpia House: Suarr Terus—The Secretary of 
State in Council of India will be prepared at Noon, on Tharsday, the 
20th of June next, at the India Office, Victoria-street, Westminster, to 
open Sealed Tenders from persons desirous of purchasing the premices 
generally known as the East India House, Leadenhall-street. Each ten- 
der must be accompanied with the sum of £6,000, and no cognizance 
will be taken of the tender of any person who shall not have delivered 


| his tender and paid that sum into the hands of the Accountant General 


to the Council of India at the India Office, Victoria-street, Westminster. 
* * The highest tender will be accepted, provided that the amount 
shall exceed a reserve price determined upon by the Secretary of State, 
and placed ander seal prior to the opening of any of the tenders, A 
form of agreement has b-en prepared, which will have to be executed by 
the person whose tender shall be declared accepted immediately upon 
any such deelaration being made by the Secretary of State in Council of 
India, on pain of the absolute forfeiture of the eum the person whose tea- 
der shall be so declared to be accepted shall have previously deposited 

* * The monies deposited by all parties whose tenders may not ve ac- 
cepted will be retarned to them on application to the A ant-Ge- 
neral at the India Office, &c.— Advertisement in London papers. 





A Worr Trar.—The Tchuvashes practise a variety of methods for 
trapping wolves, among which is one by means of hurdles. They pre- 
pare two lines of hardles, in a spiral form, leaving a space of about foar- 
teen inches between them. The interior of this passage is lined with a 
quantity of sharp projecting points of strong brushwood, about six inches 
long, 80 disposed as not to point towards the opening, but to the certre 
of the spiral, offering therefore no impediment toa free entrance, but 
entirely preventing all possibility of drawing back. At the top, and in 
the centre of the spiral hardle, they place, within a cage, a young pig, 
who keeps up all night a continual squeal. 

The wolf, ia winter, baogry enough to devour even the bass mate and 
ropes dropped by travellers on the road, hearing the cry of the p'g, has- 
teas to secure the savoury morsel. Ranging round the trap, he soon 
finds the opening, and creeps withbia. He finds the entry easy enough ; 
bat at the end of the spiral, he can neither taro, because of the narrow- 
nese, nor can he draw back, on account of the sharp prongs of the brush- 
wood, which pierce into bis back. Io this position he mast remain, hear- 
ing the tantalising cry of the pig over his head, till the Tchuvashe pats 
an end to his sufferings. 


New Discovery x Booxsixpinc.—We have lately had our attention 
called to a new discovery for staining desigas on leather for ornamental 
bookbinding and otber parposes. The discoverer of this new method of 
producing upon leather the most elaborate aad delicate desigas, in al- 
most every shade of colour, is Mr. Charles Tackett, jr., of the British 
Muream. The new process enables him to produce the most beaatifal 
designs indelibly, and without any iojary to the leather, in styles suita- 


BOOES AT WAR FPRICES, 


At No. 625 Broadway. 


300,000 VOLUMES TO BE SOLD. 


GREAT SALE OF BOOKS, 
EXCLUSIVELY FOR CASH. 
In consequence of the stagnation of business, and to give greater induce- 
ments to those desirous of adding to or forming new libraries, the undersigned 
has determined to offer to the public, in addition to the publications of the late 
firm of 


DERBY & JACKSON, 


his entire stock of important and valuable Books, both Kaglish and American, 


comprising the finest editions of the most celebrated 
HISTORIANS, POETS, ESSAYISTS & NOVELISTS, 


which he has obtained by means of exchanges of his own stock, and large 
purchases for cash, thus enabling him to retail Books at 
LESS THAN HALF PRICE. 


In addition to the celebrated and everywhere popular 
BRITISH AND FRENCH CLASSICS, 


Embracing the Works ot 


ADDISON, GOLDSMITH, 
LAMB, FIELDING, 
SMOLLETT, SWIFT, 
JOHNSON, STERNE, 
DEFOE, HAZLITT, 
BOSWELL, LEIGH HUNT, 
MONTAIGNE, PASCAL, 
FENELON, DE STAEL, 


LAFONTAINE, VOLT 
HANNAH MORE, , —= 


JANE AUSTEN, 
JANE PORTER, 
CHARLOTTE BRONTE, 
MISS BURNEY, 


We have added to the Catalogue 


ALL THE STANDARD POETS, 
Viz. : 
SHAKSPEARE, BYRON, MILTON, 
SCOTT, BURNS, COWPER, 
BEN JONSON, MONTGOMERY, 
HOOD, HEMANS, LANDON, 


WORDSWORTH, 
ALL FOR SALE AT 


LESS THAN HALF PRICE. 





Also, at “ War Prices,” the following Great Authors : 
IRVING, BANCROFT, PRESCOTT, 
MOTLEY, WEBSTER, EVERETT, 
COOPER, WASHINGTON, ADAMS, 
JEFFERSON, FRANKLIN, SPARKS, 
DICKENS, SCOTT, LAMARTINE, 
GIBBON, HUME, MACAULAY, 
HALLAM, ALISON, GROTE. 
THE BRITISH POETS.......-----cccccccecceeeee 115 volumes. 
THE BRITISH ESSAYVISTS.............--+-. : 
ENCYCLOPZDIA BSRITANNICA............. 21 volumes. 
WORCESTER’S GREAT QUARTO DICTIONARY, 
And many thousands of Volumes, all in fresh bindings, and warranted perfect. 
A RARE CHANCE FOR PRIVATE LIBRARIES. : 
A RARE CHANCE FOR COLLEGE LIBRARIES. 
A RARE CHANCE FOR SCHOOL LIBRARIES. 
A BARE CHANCE FOR TOWN LIBRARIES. 
As will be seen from my catalogue, the average discount is full FIFTY PER 


CENT. less than the regular prices. 


SEND FOR A CATALOGUE. 


SEND FOR A CATALOGUE. 
Address, 


H. W. DERBY, 


BOOKSELLER, 
No. 625 BROADWAY, 











drawn up. M. Twesten read it, and declared it was impossible he could 


ble to every class of books. Specimens of binding are now exhibiting at 
the Sceiety of Arte.—London paper. 
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_ INSURANCE. 


EIGHTEENTH ANNUAL REPORT 
OF THE 


MUTUAL LIFE INSURENCE COMPANY, 
OF NEW YORK. 
FREDERICK 8S. WINSTON President, 


Office, oe Brestwey ° 


HE FOLLOWING IS ~ STATENS NT “oF a AFPFAIRS OF THE COMPANY 
sade ws rae Tl. ED 
Receipts during the year . sete S's 6 ae 6 - + « + 1,880 575 75 

$7,553,430 95 
Total Disbursements for losses by Neath, and Additions, Surrendered 1 Pettolen, oa. ore 21 apa 


Annuities, Commissions, and Expenses . a single life. 


Net Cash Assets . 6-6 6 ew ee ee eo 8 8 + 96,089,856 9,856 74 
INVESTED AS FOLLOWS 
Cash on band ont te Back ee $120,050 ag 
Bonds and Mortg pe ° 6.421.879 12 
United Sates Stoel = . 387 sw) 
Real Estate cee © & @ 6 ° . ‘ 4 
Due from Agents . . . . . ° ° ° 6 oe en.sne oe 14 
Ada Interest accrued, but not yet due ° ‘ ° e ° ° ‘ ‘ 80,000 00 
Deferred Premiums (estimated) ° . : . . . . ° . « «» 135.000 00 
Premiums in course of traasmission 
Gross Asses, Feb, 1, 1861. $7,237,959 12 
Net Increase In Cash Assets . Ss 
Number of Poticies ia force, lat Febras-y, 1361, 12/591 ; 3 00 


ant re ed for Interest on Loans, aod amount of Interest accrued 
- -.. : $190,441 50 


pot due . m. 
Amount paid for Losses b ry Death, and A¢ {ditions, * Comm asic ns, “and E penses $470,279 30 


This Company offers the following advantages to persons intending to insure their lives : 
Its Assets «r+ larger than those of any otber Life Insurance Company in the United 
tates, amounting to over 
SEVEN MILLIONS OF DOLLARS, 


and are exclusively Cash. 
The Proportion of Its Cash Assets to the amount at risk is greater than that of 
y Other Life Insurance Company in the Untied Sta! 
Its "Rates of Premtum are lower than thoee of = aki y of other Life Insurance 
Compan'‘es, vet ita Dividends have been greater—the result of a very low rate of morta- 
lity among the insured, consequent on & most careful and judicious selection of lives. 

The Mortality among ita Members bas heen proportionat-ly lees than that of 
any other Life Insurance Company in either America or Rurope whose experience bas 
been made known— sult in the highest degree favourable to Poiicy-holders. 

The Namber of Lives Tas red in this Company greatly exceeds that of any other 
Life Insurance Company i the United States, thus affording a security above them all— 
the nece: sary law of eraane having more scepe for operation. 

The Assets of the © omp ny are invested exclusively on Bond and Mortgage on Rea!- 
Estate in the city aud State of New York, worth in each case, at ‘east double tne amount loaned, 
and bearing interest at Seven per cent , ant United States Stock, The solidity and security 
of this disposition of the Company's Fuads cannot be overrated. 





BOARD OF TRUSTEES: 
Frepericx &. Winston, Mritanp Fittwors, 
Joun V. L. Proves, Davip Hoapcer, 
Mooue y . 
H. MeCorpy, Samve, M. Consece, 
auen Pearson, Locus Rosinxsos, 
= H. Swirr, W. Surtu Baows, Geones 8. 
Wists J. Kusker, Ricuargp Para Wiss K. Sraonxe, 
Wits Berrs, ‘ow . Acexasper W. Braprorp, 
Joun P VYe.vertoy, c Wu.asw M. Veauure, 
Joun Wapvswoars, Jous BK. Deven. 
ALFRED Kowanns, Wet tnaton Ciarr, 
Navaasiee layover, Sauvue. D. Bascocn, Matawotuon M. Freeway. 
Secretary, Isaac Asnatr. Actuary, Susragep Homans. 
Medical Rxawiner, Mivton Post, M. D. | 


NOTE. 
The business of this Company is conducted on the mutual prineiple, in the strictest sense 
of the term—the entire surplus, deducting necessary expenses alone, being equitably divided 
among the assured. 





OFFICE OF THE 


ATLANTIC MUTUAL INSURANCE COMPANY. 
New Yor«, January 26ta, 1861. 
HE TRUSTERS, IN CONFORMITY TO THE CHARTER OF THE COMPANY, 
submit the following Statement of tts affairs on the $list December, 1850. 
Premioms received on Marine Risks, from ist January, 1860, to 
Siat December, 1860, $4,602 725 17 
Premiums on . olicies marked off Ist January, li 1.412.710 11 


Total amount of Marine Premiums, ° + 96,016,425 83 
¥ Policies have been iesned woes je Risks; nor upon F ire 
Risks disconnected with Marine Risk 

Premiums marked Of from Ist ain 1860, to Sist Dee’r, 1860,.. $4,541,135 59 
Losses paid during the same pertod, 
Returns of Premiums and Kxpeases 
The Company have the following Asse’s, va, 
United States and Siate of Sew Tork Stock, 

Bt 





Dividends on Stocks, loterest on sonds and Mortgages and other 
Loans, sundry poten, re insurance and other claims due the Com- 
pany, estimated a 

Premium Notes and Bills Receivable. 


Total Amount of Asse’s, 


x rae cent. interest on the outstanding eertificates of profits will be paid to to the hi holders 

a ret, or their legal representatives, on and after Tuesday the Fifth of February next. 
After reserving Two and a Half Million Dollars of profits, the outstanding 
certificates of the issue of 1599, will be redeemed and paid to the holders there of, or their 
nest representatives. on and after Tuesday the Fifth of February next, from which date 
a thereon will cease. The certificates to be produced at the time of payment, and 


A dividend of THIRTY-FIVE PER CENT. is declared on the net earned premiams of the 
Company, for the year ending Sist December, 1860, for which certificates wiil be issued oa 
Tr @ Beoond of April next 
The profits of the Company ascertained from lat of July, 1842, to 
the lst of January, 1860, for which Certificates were issued, 
° $10,278,569 
Adecitiona! profits a January, 1860, Lo ist “January, isél 1,574,000 
Total profita for 18g years ....... $11, 862.560 
The Certificates previous to 1859, ha e been redeemed by cas! 7,655 S10 


Net earnings remainicg with th Company, on Ist January, 1861.. “es 20 


By order of the Board, 
w. TOWNSEND JONES, Secretary. 
ange ius ‘ 
TRUSTEES, 
JOHN D. Rs, ROYAL PHELPS, 
SHARLts. Duns, © cates BaRetow, 
v 
THOMAS Tu RSTON, tinox M. WILEY, 
H RY OorT, DANIRL S MILLER, 
Lo PICKERSGILL, : T NE 
LEWI8 CU os JOSHUA $ HENRY, 
CHARLES & . RUSSELL, GEO. G. HOBSON, 
ey LANE, 
a YOR, 
we STURGIS. Je 
HENRY K. BUGERT, 
A. A. LOW, 
WILLIAM E. DODGE. 
JOHN D. JONES, President, 
CHARLES DENNIS, Vice President. 
W. H. H. MOORE, 2d Vice Pres’t. 


DENNIS PERKINS, 


ay. 
CORNELIU aus GRINNELL, 
warts Stikiew AN, 


FLEICHER WESTR AY 


NS, ’ 
WARD H,. GILLILAN, ROB, B. MINTURN, Ja. 





$500,000 BIGHT PER CENT. 
LAND GRANT MURTGAG,B BONDS 
OF THE TEXAS AND NEW ORLEANS RAILROAD CO. 
(TEXas DIVISION. | 


Seeured by a mortgage upon one hundred and six (106) mites of rail road, and its appurte- 
ance, of tes cutmatee cont of $2,920,000, and upon seven hundred and sixty-eight thousand 
toe 


7 Eee 


year 1866, 
} om that holst thereby leaving an amount of accumulated profits of over TONE MIL 
LLARS. 


INSURANCE. 
EAGLE AND ALBION LIFE INSURANCE CO. 


Instituted tn 1807. 
LONDON AND NEW YORK. 
THIS COMPANY HAVE BEEN IN SUCCESSFUL OPERATION OVER 
Fifty Years. 


With a Surplus Fand of $3,250,000. 
INCOME 
OVER $5,000 PER DIEM, 
Insurance effected on all ages, from 11 to 70 years, from $5,000 to $25,000 on 


BONUS EVERY FIFTH YEAR. 
Profits Paid in Cash. 
Prospectus, with rates and every information, can be had on application to 
R. 8S. BUCHANAN, 
No, 44 Wall Street. 


MARINE “AND FPIRE INSURANCE. 


OFFICE OF THE 
SUN MUTUAL INSURANCE COMPANY, 
INSURANCE BUILDINGS, 49 WALL ST. 


New Yorn, Ocroser 31, 1860 


HE FOLLOWING STATEMENT OF THE AFFAIRS OF THIS COMPANY IS PUB- 
lished in conformity with the requirements of the luth Section of the Act of its Incorpo- | 
om 3 





Premiuma on anexpired risks on the 4th October, 1859 
Premiums received during the year to bee Oct’r, 1860: 
On Marine Risks ° - 1, ma, me = 


Total Amount of Premiums 


Am: vant of Farned Premiums during the year 
eturo Premiums 


et Earned Premiums 

Losses during the same period— 
On Marine Risks (leas Sa 8, 
“Inland ** 

* Fire 


67.685 85 
Expenses and Reinsurance 81.753 70 849.439 55 
Bet PROMS ..ccccccccccccccccccscccsesccccccsccvecossccscees 


The ASSETS of the Company on the ae October, 1860, were as follows, viz :-— 
Real Ratate and Bonds and Mort 
ar Loans on Stocks, Acerue: 
and Loans, Rents of Real Estate, Salvages, dc.. 


$1,761,222 07 


The Board of Trustees have this day directed that a Dividend of Interest to lst November, | 
1860, be declared - SIX PER CENT. on the outstanding Scrip of the Company, payabie on 
and after that da: 

Also, thata Dividend of TWENTY-FIVE PER CENT. IN SCRIP to the dealers of the 
Company, on their terminated Premiums of the past year, be issued after the Ist January 


next. 
It is further ordered that the SCRIP of the year 1855, and SEVENTY PER Cane oe the 
be redeemed IN CASH after the Ist January next, the interest thereo 


LION OF 
By order of the Board, 
WILLIAM H. NEVIUS, Secretary. 


bgt age 
MOSES H,. GRINNELL, ryt LORU ALEX. M. LAWRENCE, 
ROSWELL i ge KE, THY. b. NEI LSON, 
OLIVER SLATE, Jr., jean WHITEHRAD, 
aL . MACY, Ww 


URL L. MIT 
FREDERICK G. catia RN © 
PETER POIRIER, JOsErH GAILLARD, Ju, SAMUEL M. FO 
SCHUYLER LIVINGSTON, F. STRA JOSEPH V. ONATIVIA, 
SiMON DE VISSER. kZRA NYK, 
A. B. NEILSON, President, 
JOHN WHITEHEAD, Vice President. 


WH. H. NEVIUS, Secretary. 


pate, JEWELRY, ae. 





GAs FIXTURES. 


aT 
THE NEW STORE 


or 
BALL, BLACK & co. 


NO. 565 & 567 BROADWAY, 
Corner of PRINCE STREET. 
IN ADDITION 70 THEIR LARGE STOCK OF RICE GOODS, 
OFFER FOR SALE 4 LARGE ASSORT! EXT OF 
‘ CHANDELIERS AND GAS FIXTURES, 


Of every description, and of the Bowens Styles, 
Both Foreign and D 








ENGLISH WATCHES. 


The Celebrated London Watches, 


1. & M.T. LEVITT and MORRIS TOBIAS, 
Chronometer Makers to the Royal Navy. 
TOR SAL@ BY 
J. H. Bradbury, 
9 MAIDEN LAN Tt, 
SOLE IMPORTER. 
BEST WATCHES IN THE WORLD. 
Most Durable and Accurate Time Keepers. 
Each watch is accompanied with a Certificate countersigued by J. H. Bradbury. A large 
assortment of Knglish GOLD and SILVER WATCHES of every description always on 
band. 


GUTTA ‘PERCHA CEMENT ROOFING 
Has been thoronghly tested in all parte of the Union by experienced builders and others, an 
ino toon preced arta’ Lt RVERY PARTICULAR, JUST WHAT WE CLAIm FOR ItT—viz: 
A Fire and Waterproof Roofing. 
It ts adapted to all kinds of Roofs, whether Steep, or Flat. Old or New. 
The cost is only Owe Har that of Tis, and is twice as durable. 
GUTTA PERCHA ROOFING CEMENT 
FOR SALE BY THE BARREL. 
This Cement, applied to Leaxy Tr or tenes . Reem, w.ll prevent further corrosion, and 
render them feotly water-tight for many y 
ae Send for a Circular, all decaripuive Oireulare, terms and prices will be furnished 
ao JOHNS & CROSLEY, 
510 Broadway, New York. 





768,000) acres of valuable land, are now red to the public as one of moat d 
je securities at present in the market. 


The Read 
8 the Texas Division of the great trunk line wimeh, within twelve to eighteen months, will 
‘canes Houston, Galveston, and every important point ia Texas, with New Orleans, and, ia 
ommanication —_ the lines running North and already completed, place New York withia 
© hours of Houston. 
Zhe Bonds 
N b 1878, bear 8 per cent. interest ; coupons payable sem!- 
is on tat May 8 and Ist November, ia the Ony of New York. 
—— Fyn for ~ {a payment of the eompens, | peadiag the completion of ang 
an eee wcial trust deed, of laad, together with ow 
eaten fedividually enoted thugs, at om valued ‘at 000. 
prospectuses, covies pe A ‘ust deeds, land grauts, and every information 
may be had on application to 
©. CONGREVE & SON, No. 6 Pine Street, 
or E. WHITEHOUSE, SON & MORRISON, 
No. 38 William Street, Merchanife Exchange. 


BILLS ON LONDON, 





| Ay TO SUIT mm AT SIXTY DAYS’ SIGHT AND AT THREE 


AYS’ SIGHT, For Ssle 
WARD, CAMPBELL & CO., 56 Wall Street. 


BROWN BROTHERS & CO, 
NO. 59 WALL STREET, NEW YORK, 


re. q WMBROLAL AND TRAVELLERS’; CREDITS, FOR USE IN THIS OOUN- 


MINTON’S 
BNCAUSTIC TILES 
= om CHIMNEY TOPs, 
ac. ae. 


MILLER & COALES, 
No, 270 Pearl Street, 
New York. 


SKATES! SKATES! SKATES! 


DRAIN PIPES, 
For Sale by 


German, and American, at BERRIAN, 601 Broadw. 


LABtES’ MIssES*, GENTLEMEN'S, AND | tal SKATES. 


—= 
OFFICE OF/ THE 
PACIFIC MUTUAL INSURANCE COMPAN Y, 
TRINITY BUILDING, lll BROADWAY, 
New Yorx, Jayvary 15, 1961, 

= FOLLOWING STATEVENT OF THE AFFAIRS OF TEE erat Is Pp 

lished in conformity with the requirements of Section 12 of the UB. 
Outstanding Premiame, Jannary 1, 1860 comana a 
Premiums received from January 1 to December 1860, 
nel 


Total amount of Marine Premiums $418 “8 


Tats ComPANY B48 I28UED §O Poticizs EXcert ON CaRGO a¥D FREIGHT For THe Vorsen, 


No Risks have been takes upon Time, or upon Hulls of Vessels, 
Premiums marked «ff as Earned, during the period as above, 7 = 69 
Less Returo Premiums, 489 52 


$759,815 17 


but not yet ‘due, less savings. ete on * $01.110 
Re-In. urance, Taxes, _ 99 033 8 $512,133 76 


$247 681 4 
The Assets of the Company on the 5 ayer 5, Damely ; 
Cash in Bank 8 577 22 
New York © ~ Bank Stocks, and State 5: ° 251. 150,00 
Drawing Iuteres: -» 197,623 01 


Premiom Notes, and Bills Receivable....... os vi] 
Subseription Notes in advance of Preminms 3 
Scripts of sund:y Mutual Insurance © Jompan - 

ce, and other Ulaima due the Company, mated at.. 53 858 OT 


Total Assets... $1,060,780 72 


In view of the above resnite, the Board of Trastees have this da pomeees t 
dend of Interest of SIX PER CENT. IN CASH 0a the bare he dy oa tifleates tes of Prodte, of ae 
the holders thereof, or their legal representatives, on and afier Secs, t the Sth dap ot 
yt next. aii 
6 Trusices, r reserving pearly SEVEq HUNDRED THOUSAND POLLARS of have 
further resolved. that the wuore of the Sa ANDING CERT. FICATES OF THE — or 
THE ISSUE OF 1858, be redeemed and paid to the holders thereof, or their legal represents. 
tives, on and after Tuesday, the Sth day of February next, from which date all Interest 
le will cease, Tne Vertificates to be produced at the ume of the payment, and can. 
Also, resolved, that a Dividend of rarrty per cent. be declared on the net amount ot 
Earned Premiums for the year ending December 3ist, 1860, for which certificates 
issued on aud alter Mooday, the 15th of April next. wae 
By order of the Board, 


BENJAMIV A, ONDERDONK, Secretary, 


TRUSTEES. 
A. C. RICHARDS, ©. HADDEN, 
L. P. MORTON, 


MEYER 
JOHN B. ARTHUR, 
fa A 


ie MYE 
WI LIAM TENT, 
MOSES A. HOPPOC K, v 
SANFORD COBB, Jr., 
W. H. MELLEN, WILLIAM LEOONE 


B. W. BULL, OHN A. BAKTOW. 


ALFRED EDWARDS, President, 
WILLIAM LECONEY, Vice President. 
| BENJAMIN A. ONDERDONK, Secretery, 
METROPOLITAN 
FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY, 
108 BROADWAY, 


CASH CAPITAL, $300,000. 





Three Foarths of the Profits Divided to Policy Holders. 


+ COMPANY WILL HEREAFTER PAY TO THE DEALERS 75 Pee & cane 
f the profits, or, whea preferred, make a liveral discount from standard r: 


No Liability is Incurred by ihe Assured. 


eee LORIMER GRAHAY, President 


JOSEPH B, VARNU Be 9 Ag APPLEBY BOWES R. McILVAINE, 
GILBERT L. BEKO KMAN, FRED K H. WwoLcorh, EDWARD MACOMBER, 
on IAM K. STRONG, DUDLEY B. FULLER, JOHN ©. HEND DERSON, 

CHARLES P. KIKKL AND, DANIEL PARISH, WATSON E. CAS) 
GUSTAVUS A. CONOVER, LORRAIN ag AN, ee bares de 
JAMES O. SHELDON, PASCHAL W. TURNES JOSRPH B. VARNCM, Jn. 
FRANKLIN H. DELANO, JAS LOR’ eRGRAHAM’ a, ikaw V. BUTLER, 

GEORGE W. HATCH, SAMUEL D BRADFORD, 

EDWARD - “STANSBURY, Secretary. 


FINANCIAL. 


REMITTANCES 


UNION BANK OF LONDON, 
BELFAST BANKING COMPANY, Ireland.) 
NATIONAL BANK OF SCOTLAND. 
DBAFTS ON THE ABOVE BANKS IN SUMS TO SUIT, FROM £1 UPWARD, 
PAYABLE ON PRESENTATION, 48D GOOD EVERYWHERE IN 
ENGLAND, SCOTLAND 
IRELAND, or WALES, 


Tasued by 
TAYLOR BRI 
"oO. __ "ee 76 Wall Street, New York. 


MM ° R G A , & SON Ss 
No. 37 WILLIAM STREET, 
NEW YORK, 





—_— 
t ft Credit to Travell vallabl 
Issue Letters o A. >A ea pl able in all parts of 


BILLS ON LONDON ASD PARIS FOR SALE IN SUMS TO SUIT PURCHASERS. 





AUGUST BELMONT & CO. 
BANKERS, 
No. 50 Wall Street, New York, 
SSUE LETTERS OF CREDIT FOR TRAVELLERS, Ph ge IN ALL PARTS 
of the world through aes Lg Rotascsitp’s of Paris, London, Frankfort, Vienna, and 
Naples, and their correspondents. 


JOHN MUNROE &€ CO., 
AMERICAN BANKERS, 
NO. 5 RUB DE LA PAIX, PARIS, 
aND 
No. 8 Wall Street, New York, 
Issue Crecvtar Lerrers or Crepit 
FOR TRAVELLERS IN ALL PARTS OF EUROPE, &c., &e. 





ALSO, 
Commerctel Credits. 
Bills on Paris, and Sterling Bills, in sums to suit. 





RICHARD BELL, | Agents 
& A OGILVIB, | woo s2 Pine St ORR AL 


OPE®, FOR SALE, BILLS ON — UNION Bape OF LONDON. AND ON THE 
OREI Tre me 8 aed gone d Notes, ge Canada, 
y iss terling Ex e. an le 
Brunswick, and Nova Scotia pur » or Collected. > ated 


DUNCAN, SHERMAN & CO, 


BANKERS, 
CORNER OF PINE AND NASSAU STREETS, NEW YORK 


1ssUR 
Circular Notes and Letters of Credit, for Travellers, 
available in all the Principal Cities of the World. Also, 
MERCANTILE CREDITS, FOR USE IN EUROPE, CHINA, ae. 








WELLS, FARGO & CU., 


NM. ¥. & CALIFORNIA EXPRESS & EXCHANGS CO. 
82 Broadway N. Y., 
ISPATCH AN EXPRESS TO CALIFORNI cunees AND THE SANDWICH I8- 
LANDS, by the Mail Steamers of the Sth and 2th of each month. 
Brohange on California, Oregon, aud the 


olloway’s Pills.—Indigestion, Stomach and Sheu com laints. These 
H medicines will cure the most —. cases of Re 
disorders of the stomach and liver. They have restored m 
dyspe| tics to actual and permanent health than all the other « eph 
Tnecifice” united. They have stood the test of fifty years experience. 
ineveane the appetite, invigorate the stomach, and 1 aye oe In bowel 
complaints they are equally efficacious, and foz sick and nervous headaches 
they stand unrivalled. 
Sold by a'l Draggists, at 25c., 62c., and $1 per box. 


oman Eye Bal This celebrated remedy for weak and inflamed 
Byes was constantly used, with signal success, by a distinguished Ocalist 











ap) MASK ULL'S RESTITUTOR.—Prize of the we 
‘te original coloar, » peoventa hear Bee » Promotes the 
see, finde ater he 
nat eee wien contain Satan of Oban le 
SSigtiba s ebares Try it Prnered tr Be G. Word. No. 38 Kast Brond meas, ig 


srgipelag im it wanton baie 


during a long prof career; and may be confidently relied upon, as the 
|S see be used. In cases where the E Tids are inflamed it 
acts almost like magic in relieving all irritation, and pn. = ly effects a complete 
-—e after a few applications. 





pa dy is very emolient 


| AND POW chiLURES oieg Sermon Slane OFt ABMs Orman si et Face, Bagh = 
the manufacturers, 


appl 
ed and sold by A. B. * eS Saybs, Druggists, 100 Fulton St., New York. 
Pp mye by Druggists general 


"w. TOURS, YOUNG & A AHERN, 





4. ©, HULL’S SONS, 32 Park Row, New ¥ 





& 4. ARERR, OFFICE, NO. 16 BERKMAN STREET 





